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INTRODUCTION 


I.fuch  has  been  written  of  the  life  and  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
He  is  Saint  Paul,  Saul  of  Tarsus, The  Apostle  Paul,  Paul  the 
traveler,  Paul  the  missionary,  Paul  the  Roman,  Paul  the  theolo- 
gian.   Scholars  are  interested  in  his  spiritual  development, 
his  religion,  his  character,  his  influence  on  his  own  day,  his 
meaning  for  today.    They  have  built  up  from  his  letters  and 
their  own  surmi sings  a  great  system  of  dogma  known  as  "Paulinism" . 
Peabody  tells  us  that  "The  Library  of  the  Theological  School  in 

Harvard  University  contains  no  re  than  two  thousand  volumes  deal- 

1 

ing  with  the  life  and  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul." 

In  the  light  of  these  multitudinous  writings  it  seems  strange 
that  so  little  has  been  said  of  St.  Paul  the  teacher.  Cone 
writes  about  "The  I.Ian,  the  Missionary  and  the  Teacher"  but  it  is 
the  teachings  rather  than  the  teacher  that  we  find  him  discussing. 
"The  Pedagogy  of  St.  Paul"  by  Howard  Tillman  Xuist  of  The  Biblical 
Seminary  in  New  York,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1925,  is 
the  only  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  great  Apostle 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find.    That  Paul's  success  as  the 
"Apostle  to  the  Gentiles"  must  lie  largely  in  his  teaching  abili- 
ty is  evident  to  every  thoughtful  student.    That  he  was  trained 
to  be  a  teacher  is  likewise  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  Jewish  educational  system. 

Our  problem  then  is:    what  kind  of  a  teacher  was  Paul  in  the 
light  of  present  day  educational  ideals  and  methods  and  what 

1.  Peabody,  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  ^orld.     Preface.  • 


lessons  may  the  teacher  of  today  learn  from  him.  Our  interest  is 
in  how  he  taught  rather  than  what  he  taught  and  we  shall  study  his 
personality  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a  preacher.     Of  necessity  our 
view  point  is  that  of  the  high  school  teacher  instead  of- the 
college  professor  and  our  emphasis  is  on  the  practical  more  than 
the  psychological  elements  in  St.  Paul's  pedagogy.     The  solution 
of  this  problem  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  various  elements 
in  Paul's  educational  preparation,  how  they  affected  his  thought 
and  attitude  toward  his  work  and  the  world  in  which  he  did  that 
work.    The  basis  of  our  study  of  his  methods  and  personality  is 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    ?7hile  not 
particularly  concerned  with  authenticity,  we  have  tried  to  limit 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  those  epistles  which  are  now  most 
generally  accepted  by  students.  Our  interpretations  are  very 
largely  those  of  the  scholars  whose  works  we  have  studied  in 
this  connection  and  we  have  quoted  frequently.     Our  evaluation 
of  Paul  as  a  teacher  and  the  place  we  have  given  him  in  present 
day  pedagogy  are  both  the  result  of  our  study  of  his  various 
interpreters  and  their  estimate  of  his  influence  and  a  comparison 
with  modern  educational  aims  and  ideals. 

^Ve  made  our  outline  for  this  study  largely  from  a  group  of 
recent  text-books  on. methods  of  teaching,  such  as  "How  to  Teach" 
by  Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  "The  Educative  Process"  by  Bagley  and 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Teacher"  by  Pearson.    We  did  it  with  fear 
and  trembling  wondering  if  re  would  be  able  to  find  it  all  in 
Paul.    The  section  on  Paul's  methods  of  teaching  appeared  partic- 
ularly appalling  but  we  have  been  more  than  pleased  at  the  abund- 
ance of  material  to  be  had.    Our  great  regret  is  that  a  more  ex- 
haustive study  is  not  possible. 


/ 


^e  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  St.  Paul  is  a  master 
teacher  for  all  classes  and  ages  and  times,  second  only  to  the 
Great  Teacher  Himself,  and  he  who  would  excell  in  the  art  of 
teaching  would  do  well  to  spend  much  time  in  the  company  of  both. 


4. 


PAUL'S  EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

"Many  seem  to  think  that  a  fall  and  complete  mastery  of  a 

given  subject  is  the  only  prerequisite  for  teaching,  and  that 

inability  to  teach  a  subject  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
1 

knowledge."      To  whatever  extent  we  agree  with  Pearson  our  first 
task  in  the  study  of  "Paul  the  Teacher"  is  obviously  a  considera- 
tion of  his  education.    As  students  of  the  life,  character  and 
work  of  him  who  is  second  only  to  the  Master  Teacher  Himself,  we 
long  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  silence  that  surround  so  many 
periods  in  his  life  and  learn  from  him  or  his  friends  the  what, 
when,  how  and  why  of  a  thousand  at  present  unanswered  and  unanswer 
able  questions  concerning  him. 

He  told  the  Jerusalem  mob  that  he  was  born  in  Tarsus  but 

brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  and  taught  accord- 

2 

ing  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers.  In  his  letter 

£ 

to  the  Philippian  church  he  said  of  himself:     "Circume led  the 

eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Isreal,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an 

Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee;  concerning 

zeal,  persecuting  the  church;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is 

3 

in  the  law,  blameless." 

Our  problem  is  to  discuss  as  best  we  can  what  all  this  meant 
in  training  for  the  teacher  of  the  Gentile  world.     Our  Catholic 
brethren  tell  us  that  if  we  will  give  them  our  children  until 

1.  Pearson,  The  Evolution  of  the  Teacher,  p.  1. 

2.  cf.  Acts  22:  3. 

3.  Phil.  3:  5-6. 


they  are  seven,  they  will  so  impress  their  lives  that  they  rill 

have  no  fear  of  what  we  may  do  later.     Such  being  the  case  we 

cannot  overestimate  the  influence  that  surrounded  Paul  during  his 

early  years  at  Tarsus. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  Paul's  home  life  but  much  may  be 

inferred.    The  passage  from  Philippians  just  quoted  leaves  no 

doubt  that  even  though  living  in  a  foreign  city  his  people  were 

still  strict  Jews.    TCe  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  gave  their 

1 

boy  regular  orthodox  Jewish  training.    David  Smith  suggests  he 

2 

was  given  the  name  "Saul"  because,  like  Samuel, he  was  a  son  who 

had  long  been  desired,  a  child  of  prayer,  separated  from  his 
3 

mother's  womb  to  the  service  of  God.     Tt  matters  little  whether 
we  are  sure  of  this  added  reason  for  believing  that  the  boy's 
training  was  strictly  and  oarefully  Hebrew.     There  is  every  evi- 
dence in  his  life  and  work  that  such  was  the  case.    His  earliest 
memories  were  doubtless  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  home 

and  of  his  devoted  father  "praying  and  walking  with  broad  phylac- 

4 

teries,  scrupulous  and  exact  in  his  legal  observances . "There  were 
the  yearly  festivals,  the  stories  of  which  the  boy  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  father  or  mother  or  both;  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  reason  for  which  must  inspire  him  even  when  hardly  more 
than  a  baby,  were  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  him.  In 
every  Jewish  household  there  was  also  definite  instruction.  The 
eleventh  of  the  six  hundred  thirteen  commandments  of  the  Law  in 
I'aimonides'  Book  of  the  Precepts:     "These  words  which  T  command 

1.  David  Smith,  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  p.  21. 

2.  cf.  I  Sam.  1:  27. 

3.  cf.  Gal,  1:  15. 

4.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  The  Life  and  iipistles  of  St.  Paul  p.  32 


thee  this  day  shall  be  upon  thine  heart;  and  thou  shelt  teach  then; 

diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 

sittest  down  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  8nd 

1 

when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  r is est  up,"  was,  no  doubt, 

faithfully  obeyed.     "With  the  fifth  year  began  in  the  home  of  the 

Pharisee  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  much  later  the 

visiting  of  the  synagogue  on  the  three  hours  of  prayer,  which  to 

the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  signified  the  three  daily  sacrifices 

2 

in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  the  child  was  sent  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  which  was  connected  with  the  local  synagogue.  Here 
the  text-book  was  the  Book  cf  the  Law  from  which  the  synagogue 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "House  of  the  Book".     "The  Aramaic  ver- 
nacular would  be  the  language  of  his  home,  and  he  spoke  it  in 
after  days  as  freely  as  a  native  of  Palestine;  and  he  would  learn 
also  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  original  language  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     But  Greek  was  the  language  of  an  Hellenistic  commun- 
ity, and  it  was  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
Jews  of  Tarsus  employed.     It  was  the  child's  lesson-book,  and  his 
lifelong  familiarity  with  it  is  evidenced  by  his  practice  of  quot- 
ing from  it  in  after  years.     For  the  first  three  or  four  years  the 
scholars  in  the  House  of  the  Book  were  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
and  then,  at  the  age  of  ten,  they  were  engaged  in  learning  the  Law 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  books,  instruction  was  chiefly  oral.  The 
teacher  read  each  sentence  and  the  pupils  recited  it  in  chorus 
until  they  had  it  committed  to  memory. 

1.  Deut.  6:  6-7. 

2.  Cone,  Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher,    p.  6 

3.  David  Smith,   ibid.  p.  22. 


The  regular  services  of  the  synagogue  were  also  a  source  of 
valuable  information.    Here  too,  teaching  and  learning  the  Law  was 
the  prime  object  and  "the  discussions  in  and  about  the  synagogues 
at  the  close  of  the  service  were  earnest  and  animated.  YJnile 
other  nations  were  immersed  in  worldly  concerns,  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, or  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  power  or  sensual  pleasure,  it  is 
surely  an  interesting  spectacle  to  behold  this  one  people,  from  the 

oldest  to  the  youngest,  absorbed  in  this  work  of  investigating  the 

1 

law  and  imprinting  it  upon  their  memories." 

We  observe  then  that  the  education  of  the  Jewish  child  was 

exclusively  religious  and  Hebrew,  yet  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  and 

a  citizen  of  Tarsus  as  well.  He  manifested  not  a  little  pride  in 

2 

both,  a  number  of  times  in  his  life.  Tarsus  was  at  the  height  of 

her  prosperity  and  fane  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Her  prosperity  was  derived  from  the  fertility  of  the  neighboring 

country  and  from  the  lucrative  commerce  conducted  through  her 

port  of  Rhegma.     "She  was  at  that  period  the  world's  principal 

seat  of  learning.     'So  deeply,'  writes  the  geographer  Strabo, 

'are  the  people  there  imbued  with  the  zeal  for  philosophy  that 

they  have  surpassed  Athens  and  Alexandria  and  every  other  place 

3  , 
that  can  be  mentioned.'"  According  to  Ramsay,  ''Tarsus  was  the  city 

whose  institutions  best  and  most  completely  united  the  oriental 

and  the  western  character.    None  of  the  cities  in  western  Asia 

was    as  successful  as  Tarsus  in  establishing  a  fairly  harmonious 

4 

balance  between  the  two  elements,  oriental  and  occidental." 

1.  Jfisher,  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  244. 

2.  cf.  Acts  21:  39;  22:  27-28. 

3.  David  Smith,  ibid.  p.  18. 

4.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul.  p.  88. 


6. 


From  the  human  point  of  vie?.'  Tarsus  seexrs  to  have  been  the  only 

.place  in  the  world  where  a  ran  like  Paul  could  be  born  and  raised. 

t 

le  feel  with  ?,rrigh  that ,   "It  seen.s  as  if  the   'Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends'  had  "decreed  that  a  man  should  be  prepared  to  become  the 
chief  Apostle  tc  the  Gentiles.    Therefore  his  youth  must  be  spent 
where  he  will  become  familiar  with  all  their  ways.     He  shall  stand 
before  Icings,  therefore  he  must  be  born  and  bred  in  a  social  sphere 
that  is  not  easily  dazzled  by  the  purple.    He  shall  win  a  hearing 
from  those  who  care  for  nothing  but  amusement,  therefore  his  boy- 
hood must  be  spent  where  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  favor- 
ite amusements  will  enable  him  to  clothe  his  message  in  illustra- 
tions that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  their  attention  and  arouse  their 
interest.    He  shall  confound  the  rhetoricians  who  have  persuaded 
a  berildered  age  to  mistake  them  for  logicians,  therefore  he  must 
be  placed  where  a  perfect  understanding  of  their  sophistries  shall 
come  to  him  as  an  inheritance.    He  shall  teach  two  years  at  Ephesus, 
therefore  he  must  understand  the  ways  of  politicians.    He  shall 
spend  much  time  closeted  with  soldiers,  therefore  for  his  own  com- 
fort he  must  in  boyhood  learn  tc  love  them.    He  shall  make  many  a 
voyage  and  a  lnowledge  of  the  sea  is  for  him  imperative,  therefore 
he  must  be  cradled  among  ships.    He  must  understand  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  men,  therefore  in  childhood  he  shall  play  among  bales 
of  merchandise.    He  shall  be  the  world's  most  potent  preacher  of 
the  resurrection,  therefore  the  most  impressive  picture  on  his 
primer  shall  be  an  illustration  of  what  it  means  to  lose  faith  in 
immortality.    For  all  these  reasons  he  must  be  born  in  Tarsus." 

1.  "'ri-ght, Cities  of  Paul.  p.  23  ff. 


True  as  ell  this  is,  it  does  not  settle  for  us  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Paul  studied  in  the  University  of  Tarsus  be- 
fore he  went  to  complete  his  education  in  Jerusalem.  Students 
vary  widely  in  their  opinions.    There  is  as  yet  no  absolute  solu- 
tion of  the  question.     Dodd  says:     "He  learned  to  speak  and  write 
Greek  with  ease.    He  could  quote  Greek  poets,  and  use  the  popular 

philosophical  language  of  the  time,  easily  and  naturally.     7Jith  all 

1 

this,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  a  Greek."  Cone  declares:  "?/hat- 

ever  culture  he  had  was  of  a  Hebrew  who  dil/igently  studied  the 

literature  of  his  own  people.     He  thought  in  Hebrew,  expressed 

himself  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  his  writings  betray  throughout 

the  absence  of  the  breadth  and  refinement  of  a  cosmopolitan  liter- 
2 

ary  training."  Deissmann  is  of  the  opinion  that  "his  large  soul 
had,  without  learned  training,  absorbed  much  from  the  cosmopolitan 
civilization  of  the  east  and  west  which  was  roaring  around  him, 
and  not  least  from  the  common  stock  of  ethics.    His  secular  edu- 
cation, as  we  might  call  it,  is  not  drilled  in,  but  breathed  in. 
He  has  picked  up  severa.l  things  from  the  rhetoricians,  he  knows 

pithy  sayings  from  the  poets  and  lines  that  lived  in  the  lives  of 
3 

the  people." 

In  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Review  for  October  1923,  Sihler 
raises  the  question  as  to  "why  we  shrink  from  the  assumption  that 
Paul  had  some  course  with  an  grammatikos  in  his  native  town,  be- 
fore he  assayed  a  graduate  course   in  Hebraism  and  Pharisaism  at 
4 

Jerusalem;"  but  students  most  frequently  agree  with  the  opinion 

for  • 

1.  Dodd,  The  l.Ieaning  of  Paul^Today.  p.  22. 

2.  Cone,  ibid.  p.  5. 

3.  Deissmann,  St.  Paul,  a  Study  in  Social  and  Religious  History, 
p.  80. 

4.  Biblical  Review  for  October  1923,  Vol.  Ill,  o.  625. 


of  Fisher  that  "It  is  much  uore  probable  that  Paul  acquired  his 
knowledge,  such  knowledge  as  he  had,  of  Greek  thought,  from  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  those  in  whose  company  he  would  be  cast, 
than  from  the  study  of  Greek  authors.     The  strictness  of  his  Phar- 
isaical training  would  have  naturally  kept  him  away  from  heathen 

writings,  nor  does  his  style  give  evidence  of  a  familiarity  with 
1 

them." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  a  Jewish  boy  became  "a  son  of  the 

commandment."     It  was  doubtless  about  this  time,  too,  that  he 

learned  his  trade.    A  Rabbi's  labours  were  gratuitous,  hence  he 

e 

must  have  some  other  means  of  livlihood.     We  can  only  guess  what 

A 

elements  this  practical  training  may  have  added  to  his  training 
as  a  teacher.     At  least  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  it  is  probable 
that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  continue  his  education  in  the  Rabbin- 
ical College. 

Here  the  city  and  the  temple  as  well  shared  with  «the  rabbis 
in  training  the  future  leader,    ""e  wonder  if  the  boy  who  hnd  heard 
so  long  of  the  Holy  City  was  entirely  satisfied  with  what  he  found 
there,  if  the  sacred  temple  was  not  a  bit  of  a  disappointment,  .'e 
do  not  know  just  how  or  when  the  experience  came  to  him  which  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  write  as  he  did  in  Romans  7.     But  we  do 
know  that  whether  that  bitter  experience  came  to  him  during  his 
study  of  the  Law  in  the  synagogue  in  Tarsus  or  as  a  student  in 
Jerusalem,  it  reveals  a  nature  in  which  righteousness  was  the  ab- 
sorbing passion.  How  did  the  numerous  sects  and  division  of  sects 
as  he  found  them  impress  him?    Did  he  mark  the  bul^warks  and  tell 

1.  Fisher,  ibid.  p.  478. 
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the  towers  of  the  sacred  city  and  find  them  crumbling  at  the 
foundations?    How  did  he  feel  when  he  entered  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  temple  and  found  the  stench  of  the  stables,  the  bickering  of 
the  money  changers  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor? 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  garrison  of  Roman  soldiers,  the  numerous 
synagogues  of  foreign  Jews  and  the  great  tides  of  humanity,  Jews, 
proselytes,  and  outsiders,  that  swept  in  from  everywhere,  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  city  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  Tsaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  the 
center  of  all  that  was  glorious  in  the  national  and  religious  life 
of  the  Jew.     It  must  have  been  a  great  joy  to  the  ardent  young 
Pharisee  from  Tarsus  to  walk  those  streets  and  live  over  again  its 
history.     There  were  doubtless  times  when,  Roman  citizen  as  he  was 
by  birth  and  instinct,  he  found  the  anti-Roman  feeling  of  the  home- 
bred Jews  depressing  and  longed  for  the  oreadth  siid  freedom  of  his 
home  city.     In  his  recent  book  "Paul  of  Tarsus"  Glover  says:  "If 
Mr.  C.  G.  Mont ef lore  finds  Paul's  religion  before  his  conversion 
insufficiently  joyous  and  darkened  by  too  sombre  a  strain  of  pes- 
simisir^  the  contrast  between  the  idealized  Holy  City  and  the  ac- 
tual pilgrim  center  may  have  contributed  to  the  darkening  of  life." 
The  knowledge  that  the  sin  of  his  people  was  responsible  for  con- 
ditions as  he  found  them  may  have  united  with  his  own  personal 
need,  to  give  him  his  keen  sense  of  the  awful ness  of  sin. 

According  to  Conybeare  and  Howson:     "Rabbinical  writers  say 
that  there  were  480  synagogues  in  Jerusalem;  and  though  this  must 
be  an  exaggeration,  yet  no  doubt  all  shades  of  Hellenistic  and 
Aramaic  opinions  found  a  home  in  the  common  metropolis.     It  is 

1.  Glover,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  p.  28. 
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easy  to  see  that  an  eager  and  enthusiastic  student  could  have  had 

no  lack  of  incitements  to  stimulate  his  religious  and  intellectual 
1 

activity. " 

Of  the  influence  of  the  temple  on  the  Jewish  devotee  Deissmann 

says:     "At  this  seat  of  grace,  where  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar 

of  burnt  offering,  never  went  out,  the  yearning  of  the  pilgrim  was 

fulfilled.    Here  they  heard  the  choirs  of  singing  men,  and  the 

rushing  sound  of  the  harps;  here  sat  wo  rid- famed  teachers  of  the 

law  and  gave  of  their  best;  here  it  was  possible  for  one  present 

in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  to  participate, 

however  faintly,  in  the  most  solemn  act  of  worship  of  the  whole 

year.    And  here  everyone  breathed  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the 

2 

most  ardent  national  hopes  of  a  Messiah."  There  were  many  Rabbin- 
ical colleges  but  the  most  famous  was  the  one  at  Jerusalem  which 
met  within  the  temple.    According  to  Conybeare  and  Howson:  "In- 
struction in  the  divinity  schools  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oral. 
There  was  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  book  except  the  sacred 
writings.     The  system  was  one  of  Scriptural  Exegesis.  Josephus 
remarks  at  the  close  of  his  'Antiquities'  that  the  one  thing  most 
prized  by  his  countrymen  was  power  in  the  exposition  of  Scriptures. 
'They  give  to  that  man',  he  says,   'the  testimony  of  being  a  wise 
man,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  our  law,  and  is  able  to  inter- 
pret their  meaning.'     So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our 
sources  cf  information,  the  method  of  instruction  was  something  of 
this  kind.    At  the  meeting  of  learned  men,  some  passage  of  the  Old 

1.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ibid.  p.  56. 

2.  Deissmann,  ibid.  p.  90. 
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Testament  was  taken  as  a  text,  or  some  topic  for  discussion  pro- 
pounded in  He  "brer,  translated  into  the  vernacular  by  means  of  a 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  made  the  subject  of  commentary;  various 
interpretations  were  given,  aphorisms  were  propounded,  allegories 
suggested  8nd  the  opinion  cf  ancient  doctors  quoted  and  discussed. 
At  these  discussions  the  younger  students  were  present,  to  listen 
or  inquire  -  or,  in  the  sacred  words  of  St  Luke,   'both  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions',  for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Jewishjschools ,  that  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  catechise  his 
teachers.    Contradictory  Opinions  were  expressed  with  the  utmost 
freedom. " 

"The  content  of  rabbinic  teaching  was  theoretically,  the  law 
of  Hoses,  but  in  reality  it  was  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
that  la?/,  which  was  regarded  as  even  of  greater  value.     There  was 
no  place  in  the  curriculum  for  the  history  and  literature  of  any 
Gentile  people;  no  place  for  art  or  for  such  knowledge  cf  science 
as  was  then  extent  among  the  Egyptians  or  Greeks.    A  Hellenist 
like  Paul  may  have  read  Greek  literature  while  studying  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  as  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  his  one  subject  of  study  was  the 

law  and  its  traditional  interpretation,  and  the  language  used  was 
2 

the  Aramaic." 

At  the  time  Paul  began  his  study  there  were  two  schools  of  in- 
struction in  Jerusalem.     They  were  perhaps  not  so  far  apart  in 
their  teachings  as  the  fundamentalists  and  modernists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  yet  their  attitude  toward  each  other  was  much  the  same. 
Paul  chose  the  more  liberal  school  of  Hillel  at  that  time  presided 

1.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ibid.  p.  54. 

2.  Gilbert,  A  Short  History  cf  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
p .  55 . 
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over  by  Gamaliel.     Educators  everywhere  are  agreed  that  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  life  of  any  school  is  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  teacher.     In  this  respect  Paul  could  hardly  have 
been  more  fortunate.     "Gamaliel  I,  was  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  of  Hill el,  of  whom,  according  to  some 
scholars,  he  was  a  grandson.    He  was  one  of  four  teachers  to  whom 
the  llishna  gives  the  honorable  title  of  'rabban'.     Tradition  re- 
presents him  as  humble-minded ,   one  who  served  those  who  were  infer - 

1 

ior  to  him  in  rank.     In  Acts  Gamaliel  appears  as  a  men  of  courage 

and  independence,  not  afraid  to  advocate  an  unpopular  cause;  e  man 

of  cool  dispassionate  temper,  and  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  liberal 

mind,  for  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  possible  that  God  was  in 

2 

the  religious  movement  whose  leaders  were  on  trial."  Bacon  says  he 

was  a  man  "celebrated  especially  for  the  broad  tolerance  of  his 

views,  which  even  led  him  to  make  use  of  Greek  literature,  to  the 

3 

scandal  of  more  conservative  teachers."  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  narrower  sort  of  Pharisees,  Gamaliel  enjoyed  the  popular  es- 
teem so  much  that  the  saying  was  current  that  "when  Rabbi  Gamaliel 

4 

died,  the  glory  of  the  law  ceased."  But,   "despite  the  liberality  of 

his  sentiments  Gamaliel  wss  none  the  less  a  Pharisee,   devoted  to 

the  Law  and  loyal  to  the  national  traditions.     Under  his  tuition 

Paul  lost  nothing  of  his  early  piety,  and  he  left  the  Rabbinical 

College  v/ith  a  disciplined  and  furnished  mind,  well  equipped  for 

5 

the  office  of  'a  teacher  of  Isreal . * " 


1.  cf .  Acts  5:  34-39 . 

2.  Gilbert,  ibid.  p.  55. 

3.  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul,  p.  14. 

4.  Tract  Sotah,  XV,  18. 

5.  David  Smith,  ibid.  p.  29. 
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With  the  completion  of  his  study  in  Jerusalem  Paul's  educa- 
tional preparation  as  a  Rabbi  of  Isreal  came  to  an  end.     But  his 
preparation  for  his  life  work  as  the  great  rabbi  of  the  Gentile 
world  must  include  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  the  period  of  his 
life  as  a  Churchman.     By  this  we  mean  those  years  between  his  sup- 
posed return  to  Tarsus  as  a  Jewish  Rabbi  and  his  call  to  the  service 
of  the  church  at  Antioch.    Here  again  the  years  are  mostly  silent 
and  we  can  only  Judge  by  results  as  to  what  the  training  might  have 
been.    Did  he  now,  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  his  great  teacher 
take  a  course  in  the  University  of  Tarsus  or  did  he  get  his  first 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  of  his  home  city?    Did  he 
become  famous  as  a  brilliant  student  or  as  an^unusually  liberal 
minded  Jew?    Was  he  the  popular  young  Rabbi,  just  returned  from  Je- 
rusalem or  just  the  new  teacher  in  the  "School  of  the  Book"?  "fhat 
problems  did  he  have  to  meet?    ras  he  too  liberal  or  too  narrow? 
These  are  all  questions  that  we  cannot  answer  definitely.     Of  one 
thing  only  can  we  speak  with  confidence  and  that  is  that  those 
years  were  part  of  that  education  which  in  later  years  he  spoke  of 
as  his  training  from  birth  to  become  the  messenger  to  the  Gentiles. 

7/e  do  not  know  that  Paul  was    at  Tarsus  during  this  time  but 
the  fact  that  he  was  clearly    absent  from  Jerusalem  during  Christ's 
ministry  has  led  to  that  conclusion.     Soon  after  the  Crucifixion, 
hdwever,  we  find  him  again  the  center  of  things  at  Jerusalem.  He 
may  have  been  called  back  as  the  head  of-  the  synagogue  of  the 
Cilicians  or  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin.    Again,  news  of  events 
in  Jerusalem  may  have  reached  him,  and  he  may  have  taken  advantage 
of  one  of  the  annual  feasts  to  return  and  find  out  about  it  first 
hand.     Whatever  brought  him  there  his  ardent,  devoted  nature  at 
once  threw  him  into  the  very  midst  of  the  controversy.     "In  the 
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disputes,  which  we  are  particularly  told  took  place  'in  the  Syna- 

1 

gogue  of  the  Cilicians'  among  others,  it  is  almost  certain  Paul 

2 

must  have  had  a  part."  The  Cilician  synagogue  is  particularly  man- 

tioned  as  having  furnished  some  conspicuous  opponents  cf  Stephen, 

who  "were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with  which 
3 

he  spake."  "?/e  can  imagine,  "  say  Conybeare  and  Hows on,  "Saul,  the 
foremost  in  the  Cilician  synagogue,   'disputing'  against  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  Hellenist  Deacon,  in  all  the  energy  of  vigorous 
manhood,  and  with  all  the  vehement  logic  of  the  Rabbis.     It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  nature  of  the  accusation,  how  remarkably  his" 

4 

( Stephen ' s ) "doctrine  was  an  anticipation  of  St.  Paul's."  Again  the 

same  writers  tell  us  "There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Paul  was  at 

5 

the  trial  of  Stephen." 

In  speaking  of  these  same  events  David  Smith  thinks  Paul  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  and,  attending  the  synagogue 
of  the  Cilicians,  heard  Stephen's  arguments  and  took  his  part  in 
thet  disputation.     He  says:   "It  would  be  a  sharp  encounter,  but  he 
found  himself  overmatched.    His  weapons  of  Rabbinical  dialectic 
were  impotent  against  his  antagonist's  wisdom,  a  wisdom  which  he 
had  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  was  a  humiliating  exper- 
ience for  the  young  Rabbi  and  his  fellows,  and  it  exasperated  them, 
"'orsted  in  argument,  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  truth.  They 

raised  the  cry  of  blasphemy,  and  proceeded  to  indict  Stephen  before 
6 

the  Sanhedrin."  In  the  death  of  Stephen  the  emotional  element  was 

1.  Acts  6:9. 

2.  3acont  ibid  p.  17 

3.  Acts  6:9-10 

4.  Conybeare  and  Howson, ibid  p.  63 

5.  Conybeare  and  Howsontibid  p.  66 

6.  David  Smith  ibid  p.  41. 
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added  to  the  intellectual  and  religious.    We  feel  that  Glover  is 

close  to  the  truth  when  he  says;  "Vfriat  impression  must  that  death 

of  Stephen  have  made  on  a  young  man,  bigoted,  hut  affectionate 

and  open-hearted,  and  uneasy  in  his  mind]    "*e  know  from  himself 

how  his  nature  was  torn  in  two  by  the  struggle  against  sin;  and 

here  was  a  man  "being  slowly  "butchered  and  entirely  at  peace  with 

God.     Paul  felt  the  contrast;  he  was  himself  not  at  peace  with  God. 

The  miserably  slow  process  of  the  death  left  Paul  the  longer  time 

1 

to  study  the  dying  man,  his  face,  his  bearing,  and  the  scene." 

If, as  is  more  than  likely,  Luke  owed  his  knowledge  of  these  events 

to  Paul  himself,  their  influence  upon  him  is  very  evident.  Yet 

this  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of 

persecution,  in  which  he  says  "bevond  measure  T  persecuted  the 

2 

church  of  God  and  wasted  it";  "and  being  exceedingly  mad  against 

3 

them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities."  Of  the  effects 
of  this  period  Findlay  says:  "The  speech  of  Stephen  and  the  con- 
fessions and  bearing  of  the  persecuted  Christians,  though  raising 

many  questions  in  Saul's  mind,  had  not  seriously  shaken  his  con- 

4 

viction  of  the  falsity  and  bane fulness  of  their  doctrines." 

"/hen  this  program  of  persecution  was  apparently  at  white  heat 
and  Damascus  was  about  to  be  scourged  as  Jerusalem  had  been,  the 
risen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  revealed  Himself  to  the  truth  seeking 
heart  of  the  zealous  Pharisee  and  Saul  knew  the  truth  that  made  him 
free.     The  numerous  problems  that  scholars  have  found  or  fancied 


1.  Glover,  ibid  p.  59 

2.  Gal.  1:  13. 

3.  Acts  26:  11 

4.  Findlay,  Eastings  Bible  Dictionary  -  Article  on  "Paul'*V.3,  p.703 
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they  have  found  in  trying  to  explain  this  experience  of  Paul,  are 

not  part  of  this  discussion.     With  Conybeare  and  Howson'  "Tfe  cannot 

disassociate  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  from  the  conversion  of  Paul. 

The  spectacle  of  so  much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  lOve, 

could  not  he  lost.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  with  Augustine 

1 

that,   'the  church  owes  Paul  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen.™  We  agree 
as  heartily  with  Deissmann:  "Positively  the  conversion  was  no 
doubt  prepared  for  on  the  one  hand  by  the  prophetic  inwardness  of 
the  old  revelation  acting  on  Paul,  the  Jew,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  a  relatively  close  familiarity  with  genuine  tradition  about  Je- 
sus and  the  effects  Jesus  was  able  to  produce  in  the  persons  of  the 

2 

confessors  of  Jesus  whom  Paul  persecuted."  Te  are  most  interested, 

however,  in  the  educational  value  of  Paul's  conversion  to  his  work 

as  a  teacher.     Students,  friends  and  enemies,  in  his  own  time  and 

through  all  the  years  since,  might  question  as  they  would,  he  knew 

at  once  a  great  change  had  come  into  his  life,    as  Glover  says: 

"Paul  checked  his  revelation  by  the  rest  of  his  reflective  and 

emotional  life,  rationalized  it,  and  found  in  fact  that  it  was  no 

odd  or  stray  addition  to  his  outfit,  but  a  key  that  unlocked  for 

him  the  meaning  of  his  own  experience,  the  meaning  of  Isr sal's 

history-patriarchs,  prophets,  and  psalmists,  and  the  purpose  of 

3 

God  for  the  whole  of  mankind."  Henceforth  he  taught  with  that 
authority  that  carried  conviction,  that  authority  that  men  listen- 
ed to  because  they  had  to,  that  authority  that  the  world  heeded 
because  it  recognized  the  truth, 

1.  Conybeare  and  How  son,  ibid  p.  70 

2.  Deissmann,  ibid  p.  122 

3.  Glover,  ibid  p.  67 
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Of  the  first  three  years  of  Paul's  life  as  a  Christian  we 

know  only  that  he  says  he  went  to  Arabia  and  returned  again  to 

Damascus  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  spent  fourteen  days  with  Peter 

1 

and  James  in  Jerusalem.  According  to  Deissmann:   "It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  began  missionary  work  at  once.     That  he  should  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  sketch  out  the  system  of  Paulinism  is  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  felt  the  desire  for  a 

2 

period  of  quiet  in  which  to  collect  himself."  On  the  other  hand 
Ropes  thinks  that  "In  this  period  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  adjust- 
ing his  whole  system  of  thought  to  the  new  center  which  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  his  mind,  the  I.Tessiahship  of  Jesus.  With  the  new 
basis  in  Kind  every  part  of  his  intellectual  world  must  have  been 
thought  through.     Especially,  we  may  believe,  will  he  have  studied 
the  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  the  old  dispensation  and  to  the 
ideas  of  the  prophets.     The  fruit  of  these  years  we  have  in  the  ma- 
terial thought  of  the  Epistles.     They  show  a  steadiness  of  view  and 
a  readiness  of  resource  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament ,  which  tes- 
tify to  thorough  work  in  the  time  of  preparation.     Paul's  Epistles 

represent  the  litersry  flowering  of  a  mind  prepared  by  years  of 

3 

study  and  reflection."  The  years  were,  at  any  rate,  fruitful  in 
wisdom  and  experience,  whichever  view  is  the  correct  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  bearing  his  two  weeks 
with  Peter  may  have  had  on  his  subsequent  career,     ~e  can  imagine 
with  what  joy  Paul  listened  to  Peter's  account  of  the  earthly  life 
of  Christ,  and  how  Peter  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from  Paul's  own  lips 

X.  Gal.  1:  17-13. 

2.  Deissmann,  ibid,  p.  £21. 

3.  Ropes,  The  Apostolic  Age,  p.  112. 
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the  story  of  his  conversion  and  his  new  life  in  Christ,     It  was  a 
period  of  rare  fellowship  for  both  which  doubtless  helped  them 
through  later  differences  and  misunderstandings.    His  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem was  probably  cut  short  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  kill 

him  and  by  the  vision  which  bade  him  depart  "far  hence  unto  the 
1 

Gentiles. " 

Of  the  next  eleven  or  fourteen  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  re 

know  only:   "Afterwards  I  came  unto  the  region  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 

and  was  unknown  by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judea  which  were  in 

Christ;  but  they  had  heard  only,  that  he  who  persecuted  us  in  times 

2 

past  now  preacheth  the  faith,  v/hich  once  he  destroyed."  Findlay  is 
of  the  opinion  that  at  this  tirne  Paul  took  advantage  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tarsus.     He  says:  "With  his  mission  to  the  heathen  definite- 
ly in  viev,  T"e  cannot  suppose  that  he  failed  to  use  the  facilities 
afforded  by  his  native  city  for  studying  the  Gentile  thought  of  the 

day.    His  address  to  the  Areopagus  shows  that  the  aoostle,  when  he 

3 

chose,  could  become  a  philosopher  to  the  philosophers."  LicGiffert 

says:  "The  Paul  of  the  great  missionary  journeys  in  Asia  Minor, 

Macedonia  and  Greece,  presupposes  the  Paul  of  the  quieter,  but 

hardly  less  busy  years,  spent  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.     The  apostle 

whose  field  was  the  Roman  amp  ire  presupposes  the  humbler  evangelist 

whose  field  was  only  a  province.    Had  he  not  been  doing  effective 

service  during  those  years  of  which  we  know  so  little,  the  record 

4 

of  his  later  years  would  not  be  so  illustrious  as  it  is." 

1.  Acts  22:  17-21. 

2.  Gal.  1:  21-23. 

3.  Findlay,  ibid,  V.  3,  p.  699. 

4.  McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age,  p.  169. 
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Through  all  the  years  of  Paul's  educational  preparation  we 

may  trace  the  two  great  formative  influences  -  the  Graeco- Roman 

or  Hellenistic  and  the  Phariseen.     Consciously  he  was  a  Pharisee 

the  goal  of  whose  life  was  the  righteousness  of  the  Law;  more  or 

less  unconsciously  he  was  in  spirit  a  Jew  of  the  dispersion,  a 

Tarsian  and  a  Roman.     "The  crowning  glory  of  Tarsus  is",as  Ramsay 

tells  us,  "that  it  produced  the  apostle  Paul,  that  it  was  the  one 

city  which  was  suited  by  its  equipoise  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 

western  spirit  to  mould  the  character  of  the  great  Hellenist  Jew. 

And  that  it  nourished  in  him  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 

1 

ism  as  the  'citizen  of  no  mean  city'".     On  the  other  hand,  according 

to  Kennedy:   "Every  student  of  the  history  of  education  will  endorse 

the  judgement  of  the  Alexandrian  scholar  (Prol.  to  Sirach),  that 

Isreal  must  needs  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  moral 

and  intellectual  culture,  since  the  canonical  Books  cf  Deuteronomy 

and  Proverbs,  the  deutero- canonical  Wisdom  of  Jesus  ben-Sira,  and 

the  Mishna  treatise,  commonly  called  the   "Sayings  of  the  Fathers", 

provide  a  catena  of  pedagogic  principles  without  a  parallel  in  an- 

2 

cient  literature."  There  wag  among  the  Hebrews  a  passion  for  the 
universal  education  of  their  people.     The  teaching  profession  was 
very  prominent.     "The  rabbis  claimed  from  their  pupils  the  most  un- 
qualified reverence,  a  reverence  which  was  to  exceed  even  that  p8id 

3 

to  father    and  mother."  In  return  for  the  high  prestige  which  he 
enjoyed  the  Jewish  teacher  exacted  no  fees  and  received  no  gifts; 

1.  Ramsay,   ibid,  p.  235. 

2.  Kennedy,  Hastings  3ible  Dictionary  -  Article  on  "Education" 
V.  1,  p.  546. 

3.  Harnffick,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries,  V.  1,  p.  333. 


his  discioles  were  his  crown  and  the  ma  in  ts  inane  e  of  a  high  stand- 

1 

ard  of  teaching  his  assurance  cf  success.  ICuist  summarizes  Paul's 
training  as  follows:   "This  traditional  Hebrew  training,  having 
given -Saul  the  teacher's  technique,  the  cultural  influence  cf  Tar- 
sus awakened  within  him  the  teacher's  sense  of  appreciation,  and 
his  contact  with  the  surge  cf  the  Roman  world  gave  him  the  teach- 
er's vision,  distorted  at  first  by  his  Pharisaic  nature,  but  clar- 
ifi3fed  end  focused  when  the  truth  had  made  him  free." 

1.  cf.  Davids  Smith  ibid,  p.  £4. 

2.  Kuist,  The  Pedagogy  of  St.  Paul,  p.  48. 


THE  IHfLOTIGB  Of  PAUL'S  EDUCATION 

So  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Paul's  educational  preparation 

is  the  result  of  inference  from  the  effects  and  results  produced  - 

that  we  have  of  necessity  anticipated  some  of  the  discussion  of 

this  section  of  our  study.     But  a  teacher's  habits  of  thought  and 

his  manner  cf  interpretation  and  presentation  are  so  important 

that  we  must  run  the  risk  cf  repetition. 

I'uch  is  said  in  modern  "books  on  methods  of  teaching  about  the 
1 

text-book  teacher.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  Paul  was  a  text- 
book teacher.     True  he  did  not  teach  with  his  book  open  before 
him  as  many  teachers  of  today  do;  yet  in  a  very  real  sense  his 
text-book  was  alwa  ys  before  him,  printed  on  the  tables  of  his 
heart,  in  true  Jewish  fashion.     Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
his  constant  reference  to,  and  quotation  of,  not  only  the  Law,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  but  of  all  classes  of  interpretative 
writings  and  teachings  of  the  day. 

Yes,  Paul  knew  his  text-books  and  used  them  but  was  net  tied 
to  them.    He  had  breathed  too  much  of  the  atmo sphere  of  the  out- 
side world  to  feel  that  wisdom  was  of  the  Jews  alone.    He  was 
proud  of  his  native  city,  with  a  pride  that  would  not  permit  him 
to  feel  that  the  Greek  learning  of  which  Tarsus  was  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives,  was  altogether  despicable  and  he  knew 
that  Stoicism  in  particular,  had  "a  zeal  for  righteousness",  if 

1.  cf.  Stormzand,  Progressive  L'ethod  s  of  Teaching,  ch.  1. 
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"not  according  to  knowledge."      Ramsay  says:   "In  the  philosophy 
of  Paul,  the  Eastern  mind  and  the  Hellenic  have  been  intermingl- 
ed in  the  closest  union  like  two  elements  which  have  undergone  a 
chemical  mixture.     In  every  sentence,   in  every  thought  you  can 
feel  the  Oriental  element,   if  you  are  sensitive  to  it,  and  you 
are  also  aware  of  the  r~estern,   if  you  are  perceptive  of  Hellenism; 

but  you  become  aware  only  of  that  which  you  are  qualified  by  na- 

3 

ture ,  by  training  and  above  all  by  inclination  to  perceive." 
later  in  the  same  study  Ramsey  enlarges  on  this  thought.  "V."hat 
is  the  manner  In  which  God  deals  with  man,  how  He  works  cut  His 
purpose  in  the  world,  whether  there  are  steps  and  stages  in  the 
process  of  His  action  and  if  so,  what  are  those  stages;  of  all 
such  questions  the  Semitic  mind  seemed  naturally  careless.  Cur- 
iosity and  investigation  of  that  kind  was  Greek,  not  Semitic,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paul  learned  it  in  the  Greek  cities 

and  above  all  in  Tarsus.     This  is  the  great  debt  that  he  owed  to 
4 

the  Greeks.  Partly,  doubtless,  through  the  formal  education  need- 
ed to  fit  him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  the  Graeco- 
Homan  world,  partly  through  unconscious  assimilation  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  spirit  that  breathed  through  Hellenized  Tarsian  so- 
ciety, his  mind  had  been  widened  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
stereotyped  Judaism.     In  full  conscious  thought  during  his  ma- 
turer  years  he  broadened  both  Judaism  and  Hellenism  till  they 

were  co-extensive  with  the  world,  and  co-incident  with  one  an- 
5 

other .  " 

1.  Rom.  10:2  5.  Ramsay,   ibid,  p.  78,  79 

2.  cf.  Bacon,  ibid,  p.  20 

3.  Ham  say  it)  id,  p.  o 

4 .  Rom.  1 :  14 


According  tc  Conybeare   and  Hows on,  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Gamaliel  are  supposed  to  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  Paul,  "can- 
dor and  honesty  of  judgement , ""a  willingness  to  study  and  make 

use  of  Greek  authors, "and  "a  keen  and  watchful  enthusiasm  for  the 
1 

Jewish  law."  Birth  in  a  Greek  center  of  learning,  education  in 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  City,  crowned  by  the  leadership  of  a 
teacher  like  Gemaliel  must  inevitably,  unless  the  individual  were 
a  dullard,  result  in  independent  thinking.    I,TcGiffert  puts  it 
well  when  he  says:  "Paul  was  not  simply  a  Jewish  scholar;  he  was 
a  profound  original  and  independent  thinker.     Tn  spite  of  his 
rabbinic  training  which  was  certainly  not  calculated  tc  encourage 
intellectual  boldness  and  self-reliance,  he  was  always  alive  to 
the  teachings  of  his  own  intuition  and  experience,  fearless  in 
following  their  leading,  quick  to  adjust  traditional  notions  to 
the  truth  thus  learned.     There  was  nothing  loose  or  slipshod, 
nothing  vague  and  unformed  in  his  thinking.    His  processes  were 
close,  compact,  and  vigorous,  his  vision  clear  and  keen,  his 
grasp  firm.    He  could  not  be  content  with  half-truths,  or  with 
truths  half  understood.    He  must  view  then   in  their  completeness, 
determine  their  bearing,  yield  then^  due  weight  and  influence. 
He  never  confounded  essentials  and  non-essentials  or  lost  sight 
of  the  main  point  in  his  interest  in  side  issues.  The  great 
principle  upon  which  his  life  was  based  stood  out  always  clear 
before  his  mind,  and  gave  form  and  direction  to  all  he  thought 
and  said  and  did.  "2 

1.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ibid,  p.  54 

2.  I'cGiffert,  ibid,  p.  12  6 


Two  illustrations  of  his  independence  of  thought  will  suf- 
fice for  cur  purpose.     The  first  we  quote  from  Pea  body.  "To 
gather  all  the  wisdom  of  his  time  into  the  service  of  his  Lord; 
to  universalize  the  new  faith  by  appropriating  all  current  phil- 
osophy and  forms  of  worship  as  its  adumbration  or  symbol  -  such 
was  the  epoch-making  achievenent  of  Paul's  fertile  and  receptive 
mind.    He  did  not  merely  collect  scattered  f ragment s ; ■ he  recog- 
nized spiritual  affinities;  ^nd  this  assimilation  of  foreign  ele 
ments  insured  the  stability  and  expansion  cf  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  world.     This  gift  for  synthesis  was  the  mere  remarkable  be 
cause  the  instincts  and  practice  of  Paul's  own  people  promoted 
a  rigid  and  jealous  separatism.     They  were  the  chosen  race,  need 
ing  no  reinforcement  from  alien  traditions.     It  required  intel- 
lectual audacity  for  one  of  them  to  write,   'There  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  Jew  and  Greek,  the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  them  all,  with 

1,2 

ample  for  all  who  invoke  him.1"      A  quotation  from  Glover  fur- 
nishes cur  second  illustration.     "No  one  can  read  the  epistles 
to  the  Galatiens  with  any  intelligence  and  fail  to  realize  his 
force  of  character,  his   independence  of  mind;  he  did  not  borrow 
or  adopt  his  religion  from  anybody,  the  'pillars'  really  did  not 
help  him,  and  he  had  never  asked  them  to  confirm  what  he  knew 
directly  from  the  Lord.    At  Antioch  he  brings  Peter  abruptly 

face  to  face  with  facts;  he  forces  the  Galatians  to  lock  sauare- 

3 

ly  at  the  real  issue."  Paul's  text-book  was  his  Guide,  not  his 
master  and  fearlessly  he  departed  from  it  when,  through  well 

1 .  Rom.  10:  12 

2.  Peabody,  ibid,  p.  127 

3.  Glover,   ibid,  p.  187 


established  conclusions,  he  found  it  interfering  with  the  devel- 
opment and  general  welfare  of  rr.en.     It  mattered  not  to  him  that 
in  so  doing  he  must  overthrow  traditions  and  superstitions  of 
long  standing  and  oppose  leaders  with  seemingly  more  right  to 
authority  than  himself. 

.For  the  past  century  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
inductive  or  Herbartian  method  of  teaching.     The  members  of  this 
school,  like  many  another  promoter  of  a  particular  method,  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  their  method  represented  the  sum 
total  of  the  technique  of  teaching.     During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  had  been,   in  consequence,  a  considerable  revolt 
from  this  method. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  methods  that  have  been  devised  as  a 
result  of  this  revolt,  the  diseprning  and  successful  teacher, 
while  recognizing  the  value,  in  all  these  modern  efforts,  must 
•continue  to  follow  the  truth  of  the  well  known  pedagogic  adage 
"from  the  known  to  the  unknown",  "from  the  particular  to  the 
general,"  In  other  words  inductive  thinking  underlies  pretty 
much  every  method.    With  this  idea   in  mind,  a  consideration  of 
Paul's  discourses  as  reported  in  the  book  of  Acts  is  most  fruit- 
ful of  suggestion  as  to  his  ability  as  a  teacher.     In  Athens  be- 

1 

fore  the  Areopagus  he  began  with  their  altar  "to  the  unknown  God", 

the  statements  of  their  own  poets,  and  truths  accepted  by  them  all 

and  so  led  to  his  great  declaration  of  the  risen  Christ.  At 

2 

Antioch  of  Pisidia  he  worked  up  carefully  through  the  history  of 
his  people,  leading  step  by  step  through  well  known  facts  to  his 

1.  Acts  17:  19-33 

2.  Acts  13:  14-51 


final  conclusion,  Jesus  is  Christ.     This  seems  tc  be  Paul's  me- 
thod with  beginners  or  -with  those  of  whose  opposition  he  was  ccn- 

1 

scious,  as  in  his  defense  before  the  mob  in  Jerusalem.  On  the 

other  hand,  when  he  knew  his  audience  and  recognized  them  as 

friends,  when  he  had  given  them  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and 

life,  he  knew  how  to  make  the  general  statement  and  folloYr  it 

7/ith  evidence.    He  called  the  elders  of  iSphesus  to  meet  him  at 
2 

Miletus.  There  was  no  effort  at  an  inductive  lesson  there.  He 
stated  his  facts,  two  of  them.     "You  know  my  manner  cf  life  among 
you."  "Take  heed  you  will  be  called  to  suffer  much."  Both  state- 
ments he  followed  with  the  particular  facts  that  proved  his  point. 
Another  example  of  his  deductive  thinking  may  be  mentioned.  In 
the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  he  seems  to  be  answering  an 

accusation  that  he  had  acted  the  coward  and  run  away  when  his 

3 

church  was  in  danger.  Here  he  told     them  how  much  he  wanted  to 

be  with  them  and  proceeded  to  give  them  concrete  evidence  of  his 

interest  and  desire  to  return. 
4 

ICuist  gives  a  very  careful  discussion  of  the  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning  of  Paul  as  found  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Romans *     In  Romans  2:  5-  3:  20  he  finds  presentation  by  deduction 
and  in  3:  21-  4:  25  presentation  by  induction.     Both  are  a  part 
.of  what  -he  chooses  to  call  Paul's  use  of  the  "discussion  method". 
In  the  same  chapter  Kuist  discusses  the  "discourse  method"  of 
Paul  using  the  situation  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia 

1.  Acts  22:  1-22 

2.  Acts  20:  17-35 

3.  1  Thes.  2:  17-  3:  '13 

4.  Kuist,  ibid,  ch.  5 
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1 

as  an  example  and  finds  the  use  of  deduction  in  the  testimony  of 
2 

Scriptures  which  is  a  part  cf  the  presentation  of  his  subject. 

"'e  find,  then,  that  raul  used  induction  and  deduction  as  aids 

rather  than  definite  methods  of  teaching. 

~"e  cannot  leave  our  discussion  of  Paul's  methods  of  thought 

3 

without  again  speaking  of  what  Peabody  calls  his  "synthetic  mind". 
It  is  one  thing  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  fact  and  thought  and 
weave  them  into  a  finished  product  as  Paul  did  when  he  took  the 
threads  of  Jewish  history,  prophecy  and  interpretation;  the 
threads  of  Jesus'   earthly  life,  His  death,  His  resurrection,  His 
followers  and  his  own  personal  experiences  and  wove  them,  into 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Messiah  cf  the  Jews  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
""orld.    Here  is  an  excellent  piece  of  inductive  reasoning.  His 
own  conversion  set  for  him  his  aim  to  harmonize  this  Jesus  with 
the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation.     His  knowledge  of  the  teachings 
of  his  people  and  his  experience  as  a  persecutor  furnished  his 
apperceptive  basis.    How  well  he  presented  these  facts  to  his  own 
mind,  how  carefully  he  compared  them    point  for  point,  how  satis- 
factorily, to  himself  and  the  world,  he  arrived  at  the  final  gen- 
eralization, and  how  skillfully  he  applied  that  generalization  to 
the  world's  needs,  his  life  and  work  are  sufficient  evidence. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads, 
a  half  truth  here,  a  quarter  there,  and  just  a  glimmer  somewhere 
else;  a  suggestive  word  here,  a  telling  illustration  there,  an 

1.  Acts  13:  14-52 

2.  Acts  13:  35-52 

3.  Peabody,  ibid,  p.  127 
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appealing  thought  somewhere  _  else ,  and  not  only  reave  those  threads 
hut  spin  them  as  well,  into  a  great  fabric.     Such  is  just  what  the 
"synthetic  mind"  of  Paul  did  when  it  took  Jewish  tradition,  Greek 
philosophy  and  Oriental  mysticism,  words  from  the  mystery  devo- 
tees, pictures  from  the  life  of  the  athlete,  and  the  heart  long- 
ings of  the  best  thinkers  of  his  day  for  one  true  God,  and  fash- 
ioned them  together  and  gave  to  the  world  Christianity,  which  for 

Jew  or  Greek,  is  forever,  "Christ  the  Power  of  God  and  the  ""isdom 
1 

of  God." 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  influence  of  the  numer- 
ous cults  and  creeds,  systems  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  upon 
Paul's  thought,  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  question  just  what 
was  Paul's  attitude  of  mind  tovrard  the  various  schools  of  thought 
of  his  day?  Our  answer  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceeding  par- 
agraph. Bacon  thinks  that  "Toward  Gentile  thought,  as  later  to- 
ward Christian,  we  must  conceive  Saul's  attitude  to  have  been 

rather    that  of  active  hostility  than  of  indifference  or  igno- 
2 

ranee."  Cone  says:  "Schools  of  sophists,  the  rhetorician  and  the 

grammarians  in  Tarsus  appear  to  have  excited  disgust  rather  than 

interest  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  who  in  later  life  could 

speak  only  with  contempt  of  the   ' disputes'  and   'wisdom  of  this 
3,4 

world.'"  According  to  Findlay:  "In  Col.  1:  12-20  he  shows  his 
mastery  of  the  theosophic  speculation  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
teachers;  and  his  language  appears  to   indicate  some  literary 

1.  1  Cor.  1:  24 

2.  Bacon,  ibid,  p.  20 

3.  1  Cor.  1:  20 

4.  Cone,  ibid,  p.  4 
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1 

contact  with  his  elder  co nt emporary ,  Philo . "  "The  resemblance  be- 
tween certain  sentiments  in  the  later  Stoics,  and  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,"  Pisher  tells  us,  "has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  influence  from  one  side  or  the  other.     The  accordance,  as 

regards  phraseology  as  well  as  thought,  is  most  striking  in  the 

2 

ease  of  Seneca."  Ramsay  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  resemblance 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  were  influenced  by  Athenodorus,  the 

great  Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus  rather  than  that  either  came 

3 

under  the  influence  of  the  other.  Bacon  is  very  sure  that  Paul 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Stoicism.     He  says:  "In  cur  study  of 
Paul's  teaching  T  shall  try  to  show  that  some  of  his  profoundest 
and  most  characteristic  ideas,  are,  to  s?y  the  least,  not  mainly 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  Judaism,  but  draw  their  principal  nourish- 
ment from  sources  directly  or  indirectly  Stoic.  Lightfoot's 
excursus  on  'St.  Paul  and  Seneca'   in  his  Commentary  on  Phillp- 
pians  has  shown  t&at  the  coincidences  in  expression  between  the 
Christian  .Apostle  and  his  contempory  the  statesman-philosopher 
are  quite  inexplicable  unless  we  admit  some  common  source. 
Pfleiderer's  chapter  on  Pormative  Influences  in  the  recent  (1902) 
edition  of  his   'Unchristenthum'  shows  that  there  are  great  key- 
thought  s|of  Paul,  such  as  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  heaven- 
ly spiritual  Han,  and  of  the  kingdom  as  the  new  social  organism, 
of  humanity,  whose  affinities  are  net  Hebrew  but  Greek.  These  are 
only  symptoms  of  an  awakening  among  biblical  scholars  to  the  fact 

1.  Findlay,  ibid,  V.  3,  p.  69  7 

2.  Fisher,  ibid,  p.  169 

3.  cf.  Han  say,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  169 


that  Jewish  thought  had  not  been  so  impervious  as  we  have  been 

wont  to  imagine  to  that  of  the  great  age  of  Hell enizat ion  around 
1 

it ." 

"That  a  writer  like  St.  Paul,  who  alludes  to  the  Greek  games, 
the  Greek  theatre,  the  Roman  camp,  should  have  passed  over  a  phe- 
nomenon which  offered  so  many  suggestive  points  of  view  as  the 

2 

Tysteries,  is  almost  incredible."  Peabody  says:   "JSven  his  train- 
ing in  the  rigid  nonotheism  of  Jerusalem  could  not  detach  his 
mind  from  these  dramatic  pictures  of  redemption;  and  when  he  re- 
turned fron  the  prolonged  reflections  on  the  new  faith  to  which 
his  vision  called  him,  his  vocabulary  bore  the  narks  of  sympa- 
thetic familiarity  with  the  mysteries,  and,  with  a  constantly,  in- 
creasing emphasis,  his  teaching  becomes  that  of  a  redemptive  plan. 

He  discriminates  like  as  adept  between  the  types  of  character 

3 

which  are  carnal,  natural,  and  spiritual;  he  writes,  as  one 

might  report  of  the  ritual  of  Osiris  or  Mlthra.  that  'If  re  have 

been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be 

4 

also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.'  The  dominant  word  of 

his  message  becomes  that  of  the  mvsteries,  salvation.     He  prays 

5 

for  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  'mystery  of  Christ',  He  is 

6,7 

a  1  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God'".     After  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  problems  which  this  apparent  appropriation  of  the  phrases 
and  rites  of  the  mystery  religions  and  of  the  consequent 


1.  Bacon,  ibid,  p.  24 

2.  Stewart,  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  -  Article  on  "l.lystery" 
V.  3,  p.  4G5 

3.  1  Cor.  2:  14 

4.  Romans  6:  5 

5.  Col.  4:  3 

6 .  1  Cor.  4:  1 

7.  Peabody,  ibid,  p.  31-35 
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accusations  brought  against  Paul  as  the  corrupter  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  Peabody  goes  on  to  say:   "On  the  one  hand  is  a  bold 
re- statement  of  Christian  origins  in  the  language  of  Orient ial 
mysteries;  while  on  the  other  hand,  shining  through  these  non- 
Christian  forms  of  speech,  is  a  personality  after  the  mind  of 
Christ,  untiring  in  devotion,  passionate  for  righteousness,  and 

offering  on  his  own  part  what  he  asks  of  others,   'a  living  sac- 

1 

rifice,  consecrated  and  acceptable  to  Cod.1  Thus,  as  Karnack  said: 

1  Those  who  blame  him  for  corrupting  the  Christian  religion  have 

never  felt  a  single  breath  c  f  hi  s  spirit,  and  judge  only  by  mere 
2 

externals.'"  We  like  to  believe  that  Clover  is  nearest  the  truth 
when  he  says,  "I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  discussion  of  Paul's 
relations  with  the  mystery  religions  and  their  terminology  would 
have  been  different,  if  more  of  those  who  have  discussed  it  had 
had  personal  experience  of  the  heathen  v.orldy  And  again,  "Then, 
then,  we  are  told  to  look  fcr  Paul's  religious  affinities  in  the 
contemporary  mystery  religions  (if  contemporary  they  were),  or 
even  in  contemporary  Judaisir,  whatever  the  relation  which  we  may 
find,  Paul's  central  ideas  were  net  taken  frcm  the  mystery  reli- 
gions and  are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  anu  the  supreme  and  decisive 

3 

factor  in  his  life,  contemporary  Judaism  rejected." 

",'e  have  noted  how  Paul's  life  in  a  Creek  University  city  and 
under  the  liberal  teaching  of  Gamaliel  made  him  an  independent 
thinker,     ^e  have  seen  that  as  an  independent  thinker  he  had 

1.  Romans  12:  1 

2.  Peabody,  ibid,  31-35 

3.  Clover,   ibid,  pp.  136,  74 
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exact  habits  of  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  which  T~ere 

crowned  by  unusual  synthetic  thought,     "'e  have  considered,  as 

well,  his  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  his 

attitude  toward  the  schools  of  thought  of  the  day.     3efore  we 

discuss  his  methods  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  modern  methods, 

it  remains  for  us  to  take  note  of  his  use  of  the  most  common 

methods  of  interpretation  to  be  found  in  the  rabbinical  schools  of 

his  day.     In  other  words,  what  methods  of  teaching  did  he  learn 

from  Rabban  Gamaliel? 

According  to  Pindlay:   "Paul's  theological  method  and  style, 

and  use  of  Scripture,  are  Rabbinical  of  the  purest  age. — --He 

brought  with  him  to  the  Christian  camp  the  resources  of  a  trained 

1 

Jewish  Jurist,  a  skilled  Rabbinical  scholar  and  disputant."  And 

Peabody  says:   "Radical  and  transforming  as  was  his  conversion  to 

a  new  faith,  and  uncompromising  as  was  his  assertion  that  'Christ 

2 

is  the  end  of  the  law' ,  he  could  n?t  detach  himself  from  the  me- 
thods of  his  teachers,  or  from  the  apocalyptic  dreams  of  his  peo- 
pie.    He  taught  as  did  the  rabbis,  by  allegories  and  types." 
"Paul's  education  in  the  Jewish  schools  included  instruction  in 
the  Haggadah  or  the  rabbinical  traditional  lore.     Tt  is  note- 
worthy that  with  all  his  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
word  of  the  Spirit,  he  quotes  from  the  Haggadah  as  if  it  were 

equally  valid  with  the  later,  just  as   ideas  of  the  7isdom  of 

4 

Solomon  flow  readily  from  his  pen."  The  rabbinical  methods  of 


1.  Pindlay,  ibid,  Y.  3,  p.  698 

2.  Romans  10:  4 

3.  Peabody,   ibid,  p.  136 

4.  Cone,  ibid,  p.  20 


interprets t ion  are  classed  as  allegorical,  typical  and  dialectic. 

David  Smith  mentions  a  fourth  method  which  he  calls  "haggadic 
1 

midrash".  He  gives  as  an  illustration  of  this,  Paul's  idea  of  the 

2 

smitten  rock  which  followed  the  Tsrealites  in  the  wilderness. 

HcGiffert  refers  to  this  sane  passage  as  an  example  cf  "the 

subtle  dialectic  method  cf  argument,  which  Paul  en-ploys  so  freely, 

3 

especially  in  Galatians  and  Romans,"  The  typological  method  was 

built  on  the  principle  that  events  and  persons  of  a  past  time 

may  "be  regarded  as  prefiguring  occurrences  and  individuals  of  a 

later  age.     Paul  found  in  Ha  gar  and  Sarah,  the  slave  woman  and 

4 

the  free  woman,  types  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  new;  and  in  the 

5 

smitten  rock  in  the  wilderness  ,a i  type  of  Christ..   3y  some  writers 
what  is  spoken  of  as  "Allegorizing"  seems  to  include  the  other 
three.     The  difficulty  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  while 

the  various  methods  permit  of  distinct  definition,  the  illustra- 

s 

tions  so  often  contain  elements  of  all.     Deismann  says:  "It  would 

A 

be  an  injustice  to  the  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Bible  by  Jews 
and  early  Christians  to  regard  it  as  the  monstrous  product  of  a 
completely  irrational  theosophical  craze.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  an  age  of  insistence  on  mechanical  and  literal  inspiration, 
allegorical  exegesis  was  the  only  means  available  fcr  all  pro- 
phetic creative  minds  to  escape  being  stifled  by  the  letter:  

An  instance  of  violence  of  interpretation  by  use  of  allegorical 


1.  David  Smith,  ibid,  p.  27 

2.  1  Cor.  10:  1-4 

3.  !TcG-iffert,  ibid,  p.  116 

4.  Gal,  4:  24 
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exegesis  is  his  (Paul's)  explanation  to   the  Galatians  of  the 

1 

word  'seed'  as  singular  when  it  was  really  meant  to  "be  plural. 
On  the  other  hand,  S't«  Paul,  the  allegorical  expounder  of  Scrip- 
ture, does,  by  the  aid  of  this  method,  succeed  in  producing  mag- 
nificent religious  meditations.     The  parallel  contrasting  of 
Sarah  and  Hager  as  the  two  testaments,  the  identification  of  the 
rock  which  gave  water  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Spiritual  Christ, 

these  viewed  in  their  ancient  setting  are  revelations  of  a  great 

2 

genius  and  no  modern  objections  can  diminish  them," 

Mo Qiff ert  finds  Paul  much  freer, than  most  of  his  contempor- 
aries, from  exegetical  vagaries  and  mentions  "a  few  notable  in- 
stances in  which  he  follows-  the  same  common  custom,  and  shows  in 

3 

a  striking  way  the  influence  of  his  training."  "'e  may  sum  up 
Paul's  use  of  rabbinical  methods  in  the  words  of  Glover.     "It  is 
to  be  remarked  at  once  that,  while,  probably,  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  method  hardly  crossed  his  mind,  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  he  uses  it,  and  rarely  to  establish  any  point  of 

first   importance,     "hen  he  comes  to  what  is  fundamental,  he  turns 

4 

(probably)  unconsciously  but  by  instinct  to  his  own  experience." 

1.  Gal.  3:  16 

2.  Deissmann,  ibid,  pp.  104,  105 

3.  MeGiffert,  ibid,  p.  115 

4.  Glover,   ibid,  p.  32 


PAUL'S  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

There  was  a  time  when  a  majority  of  people  seemed  to  have 
the  idea  that  knowledge  was  the  only  requisite  for  teaching. 
In  consequence,  if  an  individual  had  a  few  more  facts  in  his  head 
than  the  most  of  the  rest  of  the  community  he  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed the  tec cher.     It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  fail  to  add  that  in 
our' own  country,  at  least,  the  character , and  in  many  cases  the 
religious  creed,  of  the  teacher  came  in  for  consideration.  Today 
one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  both  have  been  entirely 
superseded     by  methods.     Of  the  making  of  books  on  methods  there 
seems  to  be  no  end,  and  the  devising  of  new  schemes  warranted  to 
cure  all  teaching  ills  appears  likewise  as  endless.     In  view  of 
these  conditions  no  consideration  of  Paul  the  teacher  is  complete 
without  a  study  of  his  methods. 

"Te  cannot  imagine  Paul  sitting  down  and  writing  out  his  aims 
or  the  aims  of  education  as  rrany  a  modern  teacher  is  required  to 
do.     To  the  problem  of  gaining  interest  and  attention  he  probably 
never  gave  a  tnought.     If  we  naa  asited  nim  what  meonod  tie  found 
most  effective  in  the  presontation  of  Jesus  Christ  he  would  have 
had  little  idea  what  we  were  talking  about.     Yet  we  know  that  he 
did  have  very  clearly  defined  aims,  that  his  metnods  of  gaining 
interest  and  attention  cannot  ue  improved  upon  toaay  and  we  be- 
lieve that  our  study  will  reveal  a  skillful  use  of  many  of  tne 
ueacning  devices  tuxa  methods  which  educators  nave  recently  pre- 
senbdu  as  new  discoveries. 


xue  aims  01  education  are  variously  stated  and  are  as  var- 
iously emphasied  according  to  tne  personality,  ideals  and  date 
of  tne  educator,     frequently  the  emphasis  is  on  character,  again 
it  is  service  and  then  it  is  citizenship.    A  sound  body  and  a 
trained  mind  are  necessary  in  any  case,     ".'e  shall,  therefore, 
cover  the  ground  pretty  well  if  we  study  Paul's  aims  witn  respect 
bo  physical,  uientaj.,  spiritual  or  religious,  and  social  efficiency. 
We  cannot  claim  for  him  a  strong  emphasis  on  physical  education. 
V/hether,  true  to  his  Hebrew  instincts,  he  despised  the  physical 
training  of  the  Greek  youth  or  moved  by  some  boyhood  experience 
in  Tarsus,  he  saw  its  value ve  do  not  know.  ^e  snorted  the  Corin- 
thians to  live  pure  lives  and  reminded  them  that  their  bodies 

1 

were  the  temoles  in  which  God's  soirit  dwelt.  And  in  several 

2  3  4 

instances,  as  at  lystra,  at  Troas,  and  at  liielita,  he  is  known  to 

have  healed  men's  bodies.     The  fact  that  he  could  himself  travel 
so  far,  do  so  much  work  and  endure  so  many  hardships  is  strong 
evidence  that  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  own  body. 

Of  his  intellectual  aims,  what  has  already  been  said  of  his 
educational  preparation  8nd  his  babits  of  thought:,  are  strong  tes- 
timony.    But  his  letters  are  full  of  admonitions  that  prove  that 
in  tnis  matter  nis  aims  as  a  Christian  teacner  did  not  differ 

from  those  of  his  student  days.    He  would  have  Timothy  study  to 

b 

show  himself  approved  unto  God.  Many  came  to  his  lodging  in  Rome 

6 

that  he  might . expound  to  them  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  urged  indi- 

7 

viduals  to  independent  thinking.  He  exhorted  the  brethren  to 


1.  1  Cor.  3:  17  4.  Acts  28 :  7-9-^ 
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1 

think:  on  the  true,  the  honest,  the  just,  the  pure,  the  lovely. 

To  the  Colossians  he  said:  "ffalk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are 

2 

without  know  how  to  answer  every  man," 

7e  hardly  need  mention  Paul's  spiritual  aim,  it  is  so  evi- 
dent.    Two  splendid  expressions  of  that  aim  are  to  be  found  in  his 

3  4 
prayer  for  the  Phil^ippian  church  and  in  his  prayer  in  Ephesians. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  Epistles  that  does  not  furnish  evi- 
dence of  his  social  gospel.     To  the  Thessalonians  he  said:  "Attend 

5  6 
to  your  own  business;  to  the  Romans,  "Be  at  peace  with  all  men," 

7  8 
"Be  good  citizens",   "Pay  your  debts";  to  the  Corinthians,   "Do  not 

9  10 
have  any  division,"  "or  rivslries";  to  the  Galatians,  "Bear  ye 

U 

one  another's  burdens."    The  crown  of  his  social  gospel  is  to  be 

12 

found  in  his  hymn  to  love.  ~e  find,  then,  Paul's  aims  in  har- 
mony with  modern  pedagogy.     If,  however,  we  had  asked  St.  Paul 

himself  he  would  have  said:  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  that 

13 

I  might  by  all  means  save  some,"    He  was  called  to  preach  among 

14 

the  Gentiles  "the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"    which  to  him 
meant  the  saving  of  men,  and  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heaven- 
ly vision.    Kuist  has  graphically  contrasted  Paul's  educational 
ideal 

Awith  the  medieval  ideal  and  with  Rousseau's  ideal.    He  shows  very 

clearly  religion  at  the  heart  of  Paul's  "educative  process  and 

15 

releasing  personality  indefinitely."    His  diagram  represents  this 

1.  Phil.  4:  8  8.  Rom.  13:  8 

2.  Col.  4:  5-6  9.  1  Cor.  1:  10 

3.  Phil.  1:  9-11  10.  1  Cor.  4:6 

4.  Eph.  3:  14-20  11.  Gal.  6:2 

5.  I  Thes.  4:  11  12.  1  Cor.  13 

6.  Rom.  12:  18  13.  1  Cor.  9:  22 

7.  Rom.  13:  1-3  14.  Eph.  3:  8 

15.  Kuist,  ibid,  p.  64,  65 
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personality  under  four  heeds;   "a  pure  body,  a  renewed  mind,  an 

energized  will,  refined  emotions",  which  is  merely  another  way  of 

stating  what  we  today  call  our  educational  ideals, 

1 

Paul  did  not  teach  to  make  a  living.  He  did  not  teach  for 

position  or  fame;  had  that  been  his  motive  he  would  not  have 

given  up  the  faith  of  his  fathers.     The  great  motive  power  of  his 

life  and  work  we  may  find  in  his  own  words,   "For  the  love  of 

2 

Christ  constra  ineth  me";  "That  I  may  please  Him  who  hath  chosen 

3 

me  to  be  a  soldier." 

Tith  Paul's  educe tional  aims  and  motives  we  may  speak  of  his 
vision.    As  the  leading  educators  of  today,  having  seen  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  st8te  and  national  educational  associations,  are 
working  for  a  great  international  organization  so  Paul's  vision 

took  in  not  only  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Galatia  and  Macedonia,  but 

4 

Greece  and  Rome  and  even  Spain.  In  speaking  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  preach  in  the  Kingdom  of  Antiochus  on  his  second  journey, 
David  Smith  says:   "Already  the  Roman  Empire  had  eaptivsted  the 
Apostle's  imagination.     He  was  dreaming  of  its  transfiguration 

into  a  Commonwealth  of  God,  and  he  hastened  across  the  interven- 

5 

ing  territory  until  he  had  passed  the  frontier." 

If  Paul's  teaching  was  as  complex  and  difficult  of  under- 
standing as  so-called  Paulinism,  the  people  of  his  time  must  have 
been  gifted  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  unknown  among  similar 
classes  of  people  since.     Some  students  are  inclined  to  think, 
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however,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  Paulinism.  Paul 

was  too  wise  to  think  to  gain  the  attention  and  interest  of  men 

by  talking  to  them  about  a  gospel  that  they  could  not  understand. 

He  said  to  the  Corinthians:   "I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not 

1 

with  meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it."    Again  he 

reminded  them  that  they  knew  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 

2 

many  mighty,  net  many  noble,  were  called.  Deissmann  must  be  right 

when  he  declares:   "If,  however,  we  may  dra.w  conclusions  as  to  the 

character  from  historical  effects,  then  we  may  say:  the  message 

of  Christ  which  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  preached  to  simple  folk 

in  the  great  Hellenistic  cities  in  the  age  of  the  Caesars  must 

have  been  simple,  or,  at  least,  intelligible  to  the  simple;  trans- 

3 

porting  and  inspiring  to  the  multitude."  It  is  evident  that  he 

knew  how  to  vary  his  instruction  to  fit  the  mental  and  moral  needs 

of  his  hearers.    As  far  as  we  Know,  the  discourse  on  Mars  Kill 

was  not  repeated  in  every  heathen  town.    He  tells  us  clearly  that 

he  shunned  rhetorical  decorations  and  philosophical  disquisitions 
4 

in  Corinth.  It  would  appear  then  that  at  first  everything  was 

presented  with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity;  but  gradually 

5 

treasures  of  the  "riches  cf  Christ"  were  more  and  more  opened. 

Paul  was  very  skillful  at  making  use  of  occasions.  His 
habit  of  making  himself  and  his  message  a  center  of  interest,  by 
going  at  once  to  the  local  synagogue  and  showing  himself  willing 
to  teach,  is  well  known.     But  he  found  everywhere  teaching  situa- 

1.  I  Cor.  3:  2 

2.  I  Cor.  1"  26 

3.  Deissmann,  ibid,  p.  144 

4.  Cf.  Fisher,   ibid,  p.  512 

5.  i£ph.  3:  8 


tions  which  he  made  good  use  of.    He  spoke  publicly  in  the  market 
place  after  the  manner  of  Cynic  preachers.     In  Ephesus  he  hired 
a  philosopher's  lecture  hall  during  the  hours  when  it  was  not 
regularly  in  use.     In  prison  he  taught  the  jailer  and  his  fellow 
prisoners.    Wherever  possible  he  made  contacts  which  he  used  to 
create  interest  and  gain  attention. 

How  much  the  figurative  language  of  Paul  helped  in  gaining 
a  hearing,  we  cannot  say;  but  his  constant  use  of  it  would  indi- 
cate that  he  found  it  very  helpful.    Deissmann  declares  that  even 
the  great  so-called  theological  terms  of  Paul  as,  justification, 

reconciliation,  forgiveness,  redemption  and  adoption,  are  figura- 

1 

tive  expressions.  The  Greek  games,  the  Greek  theater,  the  Roman 
soldiers,  the  mysteries,  the  philosophies,  all  furnished  him  with 
familiar  pictures  which  he  was  quick  to  use  to  catch  the  interest 
and  attention  of  his  hearers  and  so  explain  his  gospel.     In  short 
he  used  those   illustrations  which  were  understandable  by  every 
one  of  the  simplest  people  of  his  day. 

Aside  from  his  personality,  v/hich  we  shall  discuss  later, 

2 

the  fact  that  Paul  "spoke  with  authority"  even  as  his  Master,  was 
doubtless  his  greatest  asset  in  obtaining  interest  and  attention. 
As  Cone  says:   "Whatever  advantage  in  convincing,  moving,  and  con- 
troling  men  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
was  certainly  on  the  side  cf  the  apostle  as  a  missionary.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  preached  his  gospel  of  liberty,  and  his 
fearless  defense  of  it  against  the  Judaizers, could  not  but  capti- 
vate and  hold  to  his  cause  a  class  of  minds  whose  support  was 

1.  Cf.  Deissmann, ibid,  p.  144 

2.  1.1a  tt .  7:  29 
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essential  to  its  success.     To  this  was  joined  the  intensity  that 
sprang  from  the  concentration  of  his  thought  upon  one  theme  which 
he  made  central  in  his  ministry.     There  was  one  preeminent  quali- 
fication to  which  the  apostle's  power  as  a  preacher  was  largely 

due.  He  believed  that  his  word  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  spoke 

1 

by  the  authority  of  the  Spirit." 

"It  would  be  difficult "says  Pearson,   "to  over-estimate  the 
value,  to  the  teacher,  of  the  quality  of  appreciation.  Consider- 
ed either  as  a  natural  gift  or  as  an  acquisition,  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  qualifications  in  the  work  of  teaching.    Without  ap- 
preciation there  can  be  no  enthusiasm,  and,  without  enthusiasm 

2 

there  i s  no  real  teaching."  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  what  is 
known  as  tne  appreciation  lesson  or  method,  but  of  that  sympathe- 
tic understanding  of  conditions  and  individuals  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  know  when  to  praise  and  when  to  reprove;  when  to  forgive 
and  when  to  punish;  when  to  encourage  and  when  to  discourage. 
It  was  Paul's  keen  appreciation  of  intellectual  powers  that  taught 
him  to  temper  his  lessons  to  his  hearers.     But  it  was  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  successes  and  failures,  the  trials  and  discourage- 
ments of  his  colleagues,  and  his  people,  that  proved  him  the  true 
teacher.     Ropes  thinks  that  his  interest  and  success  in  observing 
the  workings  of  the  human  soul  was  one  of  the  most  marked  traits 
of  Paul's  aims.     It  is  his  opinion  that  he  knew  the  human  heart, 
its  tendencies  and  its  possibilities  and  understood  when  as  a  mo- 
tive, graoituae,  or  pride,  or  a  sense  of  responsibility  could  be 
evoked  to  do  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done  in  the  man's  moral 

1.  Cone,  ibid,  p.  72 

2.  Pearson,  ibid,  p.  167 
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progress.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  his 

constant  use  of  commendation.    Almost  every  epistle  opens  with  a 

word  of  thanksgiving  for  the  faith  or  work  of  his  peoplt.     He  con- 

2 

gratulated  them  on  their  steadfastness,     thanked  them  for  their 

3  4 
loyalty  and  commended  them  for  their  devotion. 

Tith  Paul,  as  with  all  successful  teachers,  the  various 

methods  are  often  found  in  one  lesson  or  teaching  situation. 

Kuist,  in  his  "Pedagogy  of  St.  Paul,"  treats  two  methods  which 

he  speaks  o f  as  the  "discourse  method"  and  the  "discussion  me- 
5 

thod".  He  not  only  finds  excellent  illustrations  of  both  methods 
but  he  finds  Paul  a  master  teacher  in  his  use  of  them.     To  a  large 
extent  Kuist  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  and  university 
professor,  while  .our  discussion  of  necessity  as  well  as  by  choice 
must  be  in  the  light  of  high  school  experience  and  methods.     At  ' 
first  such  a  standpoint  mav  seem  a  bit  far-fetched  and  impossible, 
for  the  most  conspicuous  method  of  teaching  used  by  Paul  was  the 
lecture  method  which  has  been  most  severely  criticised  with  the 

result  that  theoretically,  at  least,  its  use  in  elementary  and 

6 

high  schools  has  been  abolished  or  greatly  diminished.  There  are 
always  times,  however,  when  lack  of  time  or  necessary  books,  need 
of  explanation,  appreciation,  or  change  of  mental  attitude,  de- 
mand telling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     Even  in  what  Harnack 
calls  "that  model  of  a  mission  address  to  educated  people  which 


1.  Cf.  Ropes,   ibid,  p.  129 

2.  I  Thes.  1:  2-3 

3.  Phil.  1:  3-5 

4.  I  Cor.  1:  4-7 

5.  Xuist,  ibid,  ch.  8 

6.  Cf.  Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  How  to  Teach,  p.  207 
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is  preserved  in  Acts  17,"  Paul  showed  those  qualities  that  made 

him  a  successful  teacher  of  untrained  minds.    Fisher  says:  "Paul's 

2 

speech  on  Mars  Hill  in  its  choice  of  topics,  in  its  conciliatory 
introduction,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  way  is  paved  for  the  fi- 
nal declaration  respecting  the  judgment  and  resurrection,  is 

3  ' 

marked  by  originality,"  and  we  would  add,  proves  that  he  could 

have  lectured  successfully  to  high  school  students.  With  his  first 

words  he  touched  the  individual  and  community  interests  and  built 

on  a  foundation  of  facts  well  known  to  ail.     In  their  religious 

interest,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  statues  of  the  gods;  and 

their  unsatisfied  spirits  as  shown  in  the  altar  "to  the  unknown 

God",  he  found  a  point  of  contact  that  got  their  interest  and 

attention  at  once.    He  then  proceeded  to  "persuade  his  hearers 

by  appealing  not  only  to  the  familiar  testimonies  of  their  poets, 

a 

Epimenides  and  Artus,  but  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 

A 

Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies  -  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the 
divine  remoteness  and  independence  of  human  ministration,  and  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  Providence.  Just  as  in  the  synagogue  of  Pisidian 
Antioch  he  had  sought  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  an  historical  re- 
veiw,  proving  that  the  gospel  was  the  consummation  of  their  ances- 
tral faith,  so  now  in  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  he  seeks  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  Greeks  by  proving  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  age- 

4 

long  yearning  after  God."  The  same  use  of  illustrations  that  ap- 
peal to  local  interest  and  understanding  is  found  in  his  letter  to 


1.  Harnack,   ibid,   7ol .   I,  p.  382 

2.  Acts  17:  22-31 

3.  tfishor,  iDid,  p.  312 

4.  David  Smith,  ibid,  p.  147 
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the  Corinthians.     Corinth  worshiped  the  goddess  of  the  body,  and 
the  Isthmean  games  were  established  to  honor  Deity  by  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  strength  and  beauty.     Tt  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  often  Paul  refers  to  the  body  -  to  its  purpose,  its  dignity, 
the  honor  divinely  put  upon  it,  and  the  duty  of  not  obeying  and 
controlling  its  impulses.    Wright  remarks  that  in  Corinth  Paul 
was  "sure  to  be  understood  when  he  wrote  them  that  he  was  a  boxer, 
not  beating  the  air,  but  hitting  straight  from  the  shoulder  as  the 
Isthmean  athletes  did;  a  runner  running  as  the  Isthmean  athletes 
ran;"  and  when  "he  declared  that  he  disciplined  himself  as  the 
Isthmean  athletes  had  to  do  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
competition,  lest  while  he  preached  to  others  he  should  oecome  a 

'castaway',  which  was  the  technical  term  for  one  who  failed  to 

1 

pass  the  Isthmean  examination."  At  Pisidian  Antioch  we  observe  his 
skill  in  appealing  to  two  distinct  groups  in  his  audience,  the 
Jews  and  the  God-fearing  Gentiles,  recognizing  the  peculiar  inter- 
est and  need  of  each.     In  preaching  Christ  to  the  Jews  his  appeal 
wst:  made  to  the  Scriptures.     That  he  made  the  application  of  his 
lesson  successfully  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  did    not  leave 
nis  nearers  passive  and  unimpressed.     They  would  hear  him  again 
or  drive  him  from  the  community;  they  were  friends  or  enemies. 

"*e  have  already  spoken  of  Paul's  dialectic  method  of  argu- 
ment derived  from  his  rabbinical  training.     The  keenness  of  his' 
logic  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  discussions  that  were  car- 
ried on  about  all  disputed  questions  in  the  schools  of  tne  rabbis. 

1.  '"right,   ibid,  p.  152-153 


The  rapid  fire  of  questions  which  the  scholars,  as  we±±  as  the 

niaster,  were  allowed  to  put,  could  not  but  snarpen  the  wits  and 

1 

enlarge  the  views  of  the  students.  With  such  training  ne  could 

hardly  avoid  being  skilful  in  the  use  of  that  met  nod  which  is 

known  as  the  Socratic  -  the  conversational  or  question  and  answer 

method.    Kuist  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  first  eight 

chapters  of  Romans  as  an  example  of  what  he  calls  the  "discussion 
2 

method 11 .  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  much  of  St.  Paul's 

work  was  with  individuals  or  smell  groups  but  there  is  almost  no 

report  of  this.     His  first  service  in  Philippi  was  doubtless  a 

piece  of  conversational  teacning.     Jj'or.  two  years  in  nis  own  hired 

home  at  Rome  he  received  all  that  came  unto  him,  preaching  the 

3 

kingdom  of  God.  Acts  19:  2-5  is  a  very  brief  example  of  what  his 
method  might  have  been.    He  seems  to  have  discovered  at  once  the 
particular  need  of  these  disciples  and  with  one  definite  searching 
personal  question  made  them  conscious  of  their  own  need.     A  sec- 
ond brief  pointed  question  gave  him  the  information  which  made  it 
possible  to  give  them,  in  the  briefest  clearest  way,  the  instruc- 
tion which  led  them  into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  case  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  it  was  Paul's  conduct  as  a 
prisoner  that  led  the  jailer  himself  to  ask  the  question  that  gave 
Paul  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  about  the  way  of  life.  A 
study  of  the  Epistles  fills  in  the  details  but  shows  practically 
the  same  procedure.    Leading  questions  are  net  usually  considered 
good  pedagogy,  but  Paul's  leading  questions  provoked  thought  and 

1.  Cf.  Stalker,  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  p.  £5 

2.  Kuist,   ibid,  ch.  8 

3.  Acts  28:  30-31 
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aroused  conscience.   "Is  Christ  divided?    was  Paul  crucified  for 

1 

you?    or  were  you  baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul?"  The  answer  to 
these  questions  was  easily  given  but  they  left  the  individuals 
questioning  their  position  and  with  an  uncomfortable  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  wrong.    Like  Socrates  he  often  used  a  series 
of  leading  questions  to  make  an  idea  clear  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,    Te  may  conclude  then  that  Paul's  questions  were  definite, 
practical,  personal,  searching  and  stimulating.     They  secured  in- 
formation, awakened  conscience,  aroused  faith,  clarified  situa- 
tions, rebuked  criticism  and  on  occasion  put  his  learers  in  such 
a  dilemma  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave  them  unanswered,     as  we  are 
impressed  with  the  unity  and  logic  of  Paul's  life,  so  we  are  impres- 
sed by  the  same  quality  in  his  questions.    Yet  scholars  tell  us 
that  Paul  was  too  great  to  be  systematic,  and  that  "A  system  of 
Pauline  thought  will  always  be  wrong  somewhere."  His  questions, 
like  his  life  and  thought,  always  led  to  Christ  and  their  logic 
was  ever  unanswerable  in  the  light  of  the  cross. 

We  can  judge  of  the  nature  and  readiness  of  response  only 
by  the  further  questions  of  Paul  and  the  conduct  of  his  hearers. 
"It  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle  (Bo mans)  that  St.  Paul  seems 
to  imagine  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent,  and  that  he  dis- 
courses and  answers  arguments  which  an  opponent  might  bring  against 
him.    No  doubt  this  is  a  way  of  presenting  the  dialectic  process 
in  his  own  mind.     3ut  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  way  which  would 

seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  actual  experience  of  controversv 

3 

with  Jews  and  the  narrower  Jewish  Christians."  The  strength  and 

1.  I.  Cor.  1:  13 

2.  Glover,   ibid,  p.  90 

3.  Sanday,  International  Critical  Commentary,  Romans,  p.  69 
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persistence  of  the  opposition  would  indicate  that  sanday  is  right 
and  hence  we  cay  conclude  that  the  response  to  Paul's  question  was 
prompt  and  vigorous.     Tn  nis  study  of  Romans  3:  21  -4:25  Kuist 
finds  that  "the  members  of  the  group  took  part  in  the  discussion 
by  asking  a  question  for  information;  by  raising  a  question  with 
an  implication;  by  proposing  an  alternative  possibility;  by  rais- 
ing a  leading  question;  by  presenting  a  crucial  test  case;  by  call- 

1 

ing  for  the  explanation  of  a  certain  point."  According  to  Strayer 

and  Norsworthy  a  good  question  must  pass  four  tests,     ^hat  kind  of 

a  response  does  it  call  for?    Is  the  response  ready?    Does  it  sat- 

2 

isfy  the  denands  of  economy?    Does  it  have  a  universal  appeal?  "e 
find  that  Paul's  questions  required  thought;  received  definite 
and  prompt  response;  were  brief,  clear  and  pointed;  and  were  uni- 
versal in  their  appeal.    Ho  cases  of  sleepy  indifferent  hearers 
are  recorded  except  at  the  all  night  service  in  Troas  which  is 
hardly  a  case  of  weakness  in  questions. 

These  days  we  hear  much  of  the  problem  method  of  teaching. 
The  numerous  problems  that  Paul  had  to  solve  le8d  us  to  think 
that  he  nust  have  rrade  use  of  this  so-called  modern  teaching  idea. 
Stormsand  gives  us  five  steps  in  problem-solving.    Namely:  "He- 
cognition  of  the  problem;  formulating  an  hypothesis;  gathering 

data  and  applying  the  hypothesis;  further  testing  of  accented 

2 

hypotheses.;  and  application  of  hypothesis  as  accepted."    "Te  find 
an  excellent  example  of  Paul's  use  of  this  method  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  I  Corinthians.     Tn  the  first  verse  we  find  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  in  what  should  be  the  Christian  attitude 

1.  Kuiet,  ibid,  p.  133 

2.  Cf.  Strayer  and  Ilorsworthy,  ibid,  pp.  213-218 

3.  Stormzand,  ibid,  p.  167 
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toward  things  offered  to  idols.     The  real  problem,  he  says,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  sorr.e  "because  of  their  knowledge,  are  inclined  to 
pass  judgment  on  others  who  do  not  understand  so  clearly.     In  verse 
tnree  he  states  his  hypothesis.    Bam el y:     The  love  of  God  gives 
the  knowledge  that  decides  the  question.     Then  follows  the  neces- 
sary data.     There  is  one  God,   others  are  only  God  in  name.  There 
is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  and  one  Jesus  Christ.     But  what  should 
be  the  attitude  toward  those  who  do  not  have  this  know  ledge?  This 
question  is  hinted  at  in  the  reference  to  those  who  still  think 
of  the  idol  as  something.     Additional  data  is  found  in  verse  eignt; 
more  testing  in  nine;  iurtner  da.ta  in  verse  ten;  and  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  last  three  verses  of  the  chapter. 
While  Paul  does  not  definitely  state  his  accepted  hypothesis,  his 
conclusion  makes  it  very  clesr  that  love,  not  wisdom,  can  settle 
the  real  problem*     "'isdom,  because  it  causes  the  weak  brother  to 
perish,  sins  against  Christ;  love,  because  it  understands  the 
necessity  of  sacrifice,  upholds  Christ.     This  in  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  Paul's  methods  of  teaching  his  people  by  means  of  the 
clear  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence on  all  sides. 

"Te  cannot  leave  our  discussion  of  the  teaching  methods  of 
St.  Paul  without  considering  what  educators  now  call  the  appre- 
ciation method.     Paul  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  a  thinker  but 
he  had  an  emotional  nature  that  counted  for  as  much  in  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence  as  did  his  intellectual  powers.     "If  you  your- 
self, says  Stromzand,   "clearly  see  the  beauties  and  keenly  feel 
the  inspiration,  you  will  communicate  it  in  simple,  natural 
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enthusiasm,  that  will  be  accepted  in  sincerity  by  your  pupils." 

Every  student  of  St.   Paul  knows  that  in  a  superlative  degree  he 

saw  the  beauties  and  felt  the  inspiration  in  his  message.  Again 

and  again  he  found  it  impossible  tc  express  to  his  hearers  "the 

breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ  that 

2 

passeth  knowledge."  To  him  "God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 

toward  you;  that  ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things, 

3 

may  abound  to  every  good  work."  Cone  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  speaker 

of  no  little  fire,  passion  and  persuasion.     In  Romans  7  and  8  are 

manifested  graphic  power  and  moving  pathos  and  in  I  Corinthians 

13  he  attains  tc  lyric  beauty  and  classic  completeness,     It  is 

the  inward  man,  the  conviction,  the  earnestness,  the  pent-up 

fire,  that  moves  and  is  'mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
4 

holds.'"  The  first  requisite,  then,  of  the  successful  use  of  the 
appreciation  lesson  was  possessed  by  Paul  in  an  unusual  degree. 

We  have  already  noted  Paul's  use  of  illustration  in  gaining 
interest  and  attention  and  in  clarifying  his  teachings.  These 
same  illustrations  and  figures  were  most  effective  instruments  in 

i 

his  emotional  appeal.     Take  for  example  what  Ramsay  calls  "the 

5 

two  indubitably  Roman  military  metaphors"  in  Colossians  2:  15 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Divine  victory  as  a  triumph  after  the 
spoiling  of  principalities  and  powers.     Cf  the  spontaneous  and 
sincere  response  of  his  pupils,  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
Philippian  church  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  is 


1.  Stormzand,   ibid,  p.  1&2 
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abundant  evidence. 

""hen  we  started  our  study  re  were  under  the  impression  that 
Paul's  method  was  predominantly  lecturing.     As  we  have  studied  we 
have  realized  more  and  more  that  on  the  contrary  he  must  have 
dealt  most  largely  with  small  groups  or  individuals  by  the  dia- 
lectic or  conversations!  method.     But  whether  he  sought  to  teach 
the  crowd  by  lecturing  or  the  few  by  question,  he  seldom  failed 
to  stir  the  intellect  by  clear  and  vigorous  problems  and  the  emo- 
tions by  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  taught.     As  Deissmann  says:     "In  his  letters  we  find 
Paul,  the  living  man,  whom  we  hear  speaking  and  see  gesticulating, 
here  playful,  gentle  as  a  fsther,  and  tenderly  coaxing  so  as  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  infatuated  children  -  there  thundering  and 
lightning  with  the  passionate  wrath  of  a  Luther,  with  cutting 
irony  and  bitter  sarcasm  on  his  lips.    Another  time  his  eye  is 
radiant  with  the  experience  of  a  seer,  and  his  mouth  overflows 
with  acknowledgements  of  grace  experienced;  or  he  loses  himself 
in  the  tortuous  paths  of  a  religious  problem,  and  his  soul  trem- 
bles under  a  heavy  trouble,  or  he  draws  forth  from  David's  harp  . 

1 

a  gracious  psalm  of  gratitude." 
1.  Deissmann,  ibid,  p.  16 
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PAUL'S  PERSONALITY 

la  a  recent  conversation  concerning  a  teacher  who  had  lost 
several  good  positions  we  asked  tne  cause  ana  were  xold  tnat  she 
lacked  personality.     In  discussing  the   importance  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher,  Pearson  quotes  from  Bishop  Spaulding's 
book,  "Life  and  Education",  as  follows:     "'The  teacher's  person- 
ality far  more  than  his  learning  determines  his  value  as  an  edu- 
cator.    The  very  presence  of  a  brave,  noble,  generous,  and  cheer- 
ful man  illumines  and  strengthens.    He  compels  recognition  and 

have 

obedience  though  he  neither  speak  nor  command,  and  they  who  known 

him  never  lose  faith  in  human  nature,  or  in  the  worth  of  know- 

1 

ledge  and  virtue.'"  We  must  therefore  study  Paul's  personality 

if  we  would  discover  the  full  secret  of  his  teaching  power. 

Deissmann  says:     "What  held  those  scattered  churches  of  St. 

Paul  together  all  over  the  Mediterranean  world  was  in  the  last 

resort  not  their   'constitutions'  but  the  personality  behind  them 

all,  which 'burned '  with  sympathy  at  their  every  trouble,  the  per- 

2 

sonality  of  the  apostle."  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  thesis  to  consider  all  the  many-sided  elements  of 
Paul's  personality,     "'e  shall  limit  ourselves  therefore  to  those 
qualities  which  are  most  important  to  the  teacher. 

Of  his  physical  appearance  nothing  is  certainly  known.  He 
seems  to  have  combined  physical  weakness  and  physical  strength 

1.  Pearson,  ibid,  p.  201 

2.  Deissmann,  ibid,  p.  187 
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to  a  remarkable  degree.    He  preached  to  the  Galatians  in  infirm- 

1  2  3 

ity  and  was  counted  a  god  in  Lystra.  He  had  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh" 

which  has  been  interpreted  as  some  physical  ailment  yet  he  en- 

4 

dured  hardships  which  seem  to  us  utterly  impossible.  His  voice 
must  have  been  good  and  his  presence  commanding  for  whenever  and 
wherever  he  started  to  speak,  men  listened. 

One  of  the  first  things  students  almost  unconsciously  de- 
mand of  a  teacher  is  sincerity.     In  his  own  day  his  enemies  ac- 
cused Paul  of  deceit  and  falsehood  and  these  accusations  he  as- 

swered  again  and  again  with  assertions  of  truthfulness  and  hon- 

5  6 
esty.  He  faced  death  before  the  mob  at  Jerusalem,     on  the  voyage 

7  a 

to  Rome,  and  during  his  imprisonment,  with  the  calmness  and  se- 
renity of  perfect  security.    No  matter  what  else  critics  of  to- 
day may  say,  they  do  not  question  his  genuineness.    Men  do  not 
give  up  political,  ecclesiastical  and  social  advancement  for  the 
sake  of  tricking  others.     They  do  not  endure  a  life  of  persecu- 
tions and  hardships  for  the  fun  of  lying  to  their  fellow  men. 
Today  we  know  that  even  in  his  persecution  of  the  Christians 
he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  thinking  he  did  God's  '''ill.     He  be- 
lieved what  he  taught  and  taught  what  he  believed. 

Paul's  patience  is  not  so  evident.  LIcGiffert  says:  "There 
was  nothing  passive,  lukewarm  or  indifferent  about  him  in  any  of 
his  relations.     Whether  as  a  Pharisee  or  as  a  Christian,  he  was 

1.  Gal.  4:  13 

2.  Acts  14:  11-12 

3.  II  Cor.  12:  7 

4.  II  Cor.  11:  23-37 

5.  II  Cor.  11:  31;  Gal.  4:  16 

6.  Acts  21:  40  -  22:  23 

7.  Acts  27 

8.  Acts  28 


doirinatecL  by  e  single  aim,  and  he  threw  himself  into  its  accom- 
plishment with  an  earnestness  which  could  brook  no  opoosition, 

1 

and  with  an  abandon  which  admitted  no  thought  of  self  interest." 
Cone  speaks  of  his  impatience  toward  the  "opposition  which  those 
who  did  not  share  his  apprehension  of  the  gospel  felt  called  upon 
to  put  in  his  way";  and  of  "a  vein  of  intolerance  in  his  nature 

which  rendered  him  severe  and  unsparing  in  his  judgment  of  those 

2 

who  represented  e  point  of  view  opposed  to  him."  ^ven  his  style 
of  writing  might  oe  interpreted  as  showing  impatience.    He  jumps 
so  far  from  one  point  to  another  leaving  so  much  to  be  filled  in 
between  that  he  appears  impatient  of  delays  in  presenting  the 
truth.    Yet  can  we  call  a  man  impatient,  who,  when  persecuted  in 
one  city,  quietly  moved  on  and  began  the  same  work  in  the  next; 
who,  when  opposed  in  the  synagogue,  turned  to  the  Gentiles?  He 
was  driven  out  of  Antioch  and  went  on  to  Iconium,  opposed  there 
he  moved  to  Lystra ,  stoned  by  the  mob  he  tried  again  at  Derbe; 
then  after  a  few  months  he  returned  to  each  little  group  of 
Christians  and  strengthened  them  in  the  faith.    He  worked  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Corinth,  only  to  leam  soon  after  he  left  that  the 
church  was  divided  and  had  drifted  into  all  sorts  of  pagan  prac- 
tices.   An  impatient  man  would  have  given  them  up  as  a  bad  job 
but  not  Paul.    He  wrote  them  not  once  but  again  and  again  and 
visited  them  himself,  giving  them  over  and  over  again  the  milk 
of  the  word  when  he  would  fain  have  fed  them  with  strong  meet. 
His  attitude  toward  the  Judaizers  is  another  example  of  his 

1.  McGiffert,  ibid,  p.  117 

2.  Cone,  ibid,  p.  24 


patience.     There  are  along  the  way  little  skirmishes  that  exhi- 
bit Paul's  quick,  passionate  nature  but  the  steady  persistence 
with  which  he  met  every  new  attack  is  the  product  only  of  great 
patience.     In  speaking  of  his  preparation  for  his  life  work, 
Peabody  says:     "The  Apostle  Paul  is  usually  regarded  as  impulsive 
and  precipitate;  but  here  are  the  marks  of  a  reserve  power  and 

patient  submission  to  self-discipline  which  are  not  without  their 

1 

lessons  for  modern  Christians."  "'e  would  have  expected  him  to 

throw  himself  immediately  into  the  work  to  whicn  he  felt  he  was 

called  but  instead  there  are  the  years  in  Arabia  and  Syria  and 

Cilicia.    Apparently  he  was  patiently  waiting  the  fullness  of 

time.     Jefferson  emphasises  his  patience  in  bearing  his  disappoint- 
2- 

ments.  Again  and  again  he  planned  to  visit  Rome,   but  only  near  tne 
end  of  nis  life  was  nis  dream  fulfilled  and  then  ne  rent  as  a 
prisoner.     Three  times  he  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  his  thorn 
in  the  flesh,     ".'e  do  not  find  him  complaining,  but  ready  always 
to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  God  made  manifest  in  his  disappoint- 
ments.   With  Jefferson  we  may  say  then:     ,,T7e  appreciate  his  pa- 
tience in  proportion  as  we  understand  his  fiery  and  precipitate 
nature.     He  could  run  but  he  could  also  walk.     He  could  let  him- 
self out,  but  he  could  also  hold  himself  in.     he  was  eager  to  get 

3 

on,  out  ne  knew  now  to  wait." 

Important  as  are  sincerity  and  patience  in  the  school-room, 
they  go  for  naught  without  firmness.     "The  first  rule  for  the 
man  devoted  to  great  undertakings,"  says  Kenan,   "is  to  refuse  to 

1.  Peabody,  ibid,  p.  5B 

2.  Jefferson,  The  Character  of  Paul,  p.  166 

3.  Jefferson,  ibid,  p.  162 


allew  mediocre  ten  to  turn  him  freer,  his  course.    Without  disputing 
with  the  delegates  from  James  as  to  whether  he  hod  done  right  or 
wrong  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  and  converting  them,  Paul  only 
thought  of  beginning  again,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  new  anathemas. 
His  letter  to  the  Galatia'ns  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  decision, 
his  inflexibility  and  his  firrrness  in  standing  by  his  conviction, 
nien  a  great  principle  was  at  stake,  the  friendship  of  Barnabas, 
the  authority  of  Peter,  and  the  combined  dignity  of  the  Apostol- 
ic council  could  not  move  him.     There  are  those,  it  is  true,  who 
accuse  him  of  being  harsh  and  unjust  toward  those  Judaizers  who 
clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  law.    His  determination  in  the  case 
of  the  differences  with  Barnabas  over  John  I*ark  has  been  condemn- 
ed as  dictatorial  and  unsympathetic.     These  criticisms  nay  be  just 
It  is  often  difficult  to  discern  where  firmness  leaves  off  and  in- 
tolerance begins.     If  Paul's  firmness  was  sometimes  dangerously 
near  intolerance  of  views  contrary  to  his  own,  it  also  frequently 

led  hi™  into  great  personal  danger.     As  nothing  could  separate 

2  5 
him  from  the  love  of  God,  so  no  fear  of  personal  harm  moved  him. 

Dodd  is  right.     "This  man  displayed  an  inflexible  determination,  a 

persistence  that  nothing  could  weary,  and  a  courage  that  was  not 

a  mere  constitutional  audacity,  but  a  steady  fortitude  prepared 

4 

for  anything  except  retreat." 

Some  teachers  fail  because  they  manifest  a  spirit  of  super- 
iority in  knowledge,  family  or  position,  which  is  a  constant 

1.  Re  nan,  Saint  Paul,  p.  204 

2.  Romans  8:  38-39 

3.  .Acts  20:  24 

4.  Dodd,  ibid,  p.  28 


challenge  to  their  students  to  nun  ilia te  them.     Others  are  so 
humble,  or  so  lacking  in  self  confidence  whichever  we  nay  choose 
to  call  it,  that  they  give  the  impression  of  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency.    St.  Paul  has  been  severely  criticised  for  his  pride  and 
haughtiness.     Renan  says:     "Frequently  he  was  imperious  and  caus- 
ed his  authority  to  be  felt  with  an  ascendency  that  shocks  us. 

He  commands,  he  biases  severely,  he  speaks  of  himself  with  assur- 

•  1 

ance ,  and  proposes  himself  as  a  model  without  hesitation."  He  was 
proud  of  his  education,  of  his  family  and  of  his  citizenship.  Ee 
could  do  things  and  he  knew  he  could.     Yet  like  his  Faster,  he 
humbled  himself  and  ttec>8Ii"e  servant  of  all,  that  he  might  teach 
them  how  to  live.    He  had  e  keenness  of  mind  that  put  him  on  a 
par  with  the  greatest  teachers  of  his  day  but  he  spent  his  life 
for  the  most  unlearned.    His  social  position  admitted  hiz  to  tne 
highest  circles  of  the  times,  yet  he  enjoyed  the  companionship 
of  such  social  nobodies  as  Prisca  and  Aquilla  and  cared  most  ten- 
derly for  a  runaway  slave.    He  was  proud  of  his  morality,  yet 
lived  and  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  among  some  of 
the  most  vice-enslaved  people  of  the"  empire.     Of  course  he  spoke 

with  authority.     Vhy  shouldn't  he?    He  would  have  failed  if  he 

2 

had  not.    He  does  say,   "Follow  me",  but  he  h8s  just  gotten  through 

saying,  "r"ho  is  Paul?"     ''as  Paul  crucified  ior  you?  or  were  ye 

3 

baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul?"    He  "was  not  a  whit  behind  the 

4  5 
very  chiefest  apostles"    yet  he  was  "the  least  of  the  apostles." 


1 .  Renan,  ibid,  p .  157 

2.  T  Cor.  4:  16 

3.  I  Cor.  1:  13;  3:5 

4.  II  Cor.  11:  5 

5.  I  Cor.  15:  4 


"Thus",  "einel  says,   "his  pride,  being  a  genuine  expression  of  the 

fullness  of  his  character,  never  endangers  his  true  hurr.ility,  but 

is  always  united  with  it  by  the  closest  ties.     You  can  see  the 

anostle  actually  blushing  when  his  opponents  force  him  'to  boast 
1 

like  a  fool',  and   'to  speak  not  after  the  Lord',  or  when  he  has 

o 
C 

'to  open  his  mouth' to  his  converts.     The  best  kind  of  self-criti- 
cism is  lowly  humility  such  as  this,  combined  with  genuine  pride 
when  it  i s  derived  from  the  vigorous  vitality  of  a  strenous  life. 

Truly  admirable   is  the  downright  manliness  with  which  Paul  refuses 

to  allow  any  criticisms  of  his  own  person,  admirable  too  those 

words  of  his,    'My  glorying  is  this,  the  testimony  of  my  conscience 

that  in  holiness  and  sincerity  of  God,  not  in  fleshly  wisdom,  but 

in  the  grace  of  God,  we  behaved  purs  elves  in  the  world,  especially 
3  4 

to  you-ward.'"  His  pride  never  hindered  him  fron  giving  his  best 

to  the  lowliest  and  never  so  flaunted  itself  as  to  repel  the  most 

unpromising,    Neither  did  his  humility  permit  the  Roman  officials 

to  disregard  his  citizenship  nor  did  it  hinder  him  from  showing 

those  who  called  him  weak,  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  strength. 

5 

"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,"  ex- 
presses very  adequately  his  unusual  combination  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility, and  it  reveals  one  big  element  in  his  success  as  a  teacher. 

"Tact  is  the  talisman  that  transform's  wrath  into  amiability 

6 

and  antagonism  into  friendliness."    In  discussing  the  character 


1.  TT  Cor.  11:  17 

2.  II  Cor.  6:  11 

3.  TT  Cor.  1:  12 

4.  V/einel,  St.  Paul,  the  Ian  and  His  Work,  p.  378 
b.  Phil.  4:  13 

6.  Pearson,   ibid,  p.  228 
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of  Paul,  C.  F.  7/ood  says:   "He  had  a  quick  mind  and  organizing 

power,  combined  with  humour  and  tact,  though  he  could  sometimes 

1 

do  apparently  tactless  things.  Some  would  say  that  his  tact  oc- 

2 

casionally  led  him  into  untruthfulness  but  there  is  no  sufficient 

3*. 

warrant  for  such  a  charge."  And  Ropes  says:   "As  Paul's  heat  and 
passion  were  tempered  with  rare  good  sense,  so  again  his  master- 
ful and  aristocratic  temper  was  matched  by  an  admirable  tender- 

4 

ness  and  a  condiserate,  regardful  tact."  His  letter  to  Philemon 
combines  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  Christian  friend,  the 
courtliness  of  a  gentleman  and  the  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
The  address  at  Athens  hes  always  been  considered  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  wise  and  tactful  recognition  of  the  thoughts  and  beliefs 
of  others  as  a  foundation  fcr  new  truth.     Critics  have  made  much 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  yet  there  are  many  who  like  David 
Smith  find  it  "a  gracious  and  conciliatory  action,  none  the  less 
wise  that  it  was  misinterpreted  and  afterwards  employed  by  ungen- 
erous enemies  as  a  controversial  weapon  against  the  large-hearted 
5 

Apostle.'.'  He  was  very  skillful  in  his  treatment  of  the  factions  in 
Corinth.    Hand   in  hand  with  his  brother  Apollo s  he  faced  the  church 
proving  to  them  that  Paul  and  Apollos  were  workers  together  with 

6 

God.  "I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered  but  God  gave  the  increase." 
It  is  possible  also  to  find  traces  of  the  diplomatist  in  Paul,  in 
the  way  he    spurred  on  the  Macedonians  by  his  praise  of  the 

1.  Cf.  Acts  18:  6-7 

2.  See  Acts  23:  6 

3.  C.  F,  T"ood,  The  Life,  Letters  and  Religion  of  St.  Paul,  p.  8 

4.  Ropes,  ibid,  p.  128 

5.  David  Smith,  ibid,  p.  121 

6.  I  Cor.  3:  4-7 


Corinthians,  and  the  Corinthians  with  the  praise  of  the  Macedon- 
ians   when  he  res  raising  the  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

That  Paul  was  a  growing  as  well  as  a.  tactful  teacher  is  not 
so  easy  for  the  casual  observer  to  discover.  Many  have  been  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  if  not  the  day  he  was  baptized,  at  least 
the  day  he  returned  from  Arabia,  saw  him  with  his  faith  fully  sys- 
tematized, his  methods  of  work  outlined  and  nis  plan  of  campaign 
mapped  out.  Common  sense  and  study  soon  reveal  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea.     Saba  tier  finds  three  distinct  periods  in  Paul's  life: 

First , "Primitive  Paulinism",  "the  adolescence  of  the  apostle's 

n 

system  of  thought;  second,  the  "Paulinism  of  the  great  epistles", 

// 

"the  virile  and  heroic  age  of  his  mind;  and  third,  "Paulinism  of 

1 

later  days",  "the  age  of  full  and  perfect  maturity."  Renan 
criticizes  Paul  more  severely  than  most  of  the  scholars,  whose 
works  we  have  studied,  yet  he  says:  "It  was  a  peculiar  cnaracter- 
istic  of  his  great  soul  to  grow  great  and  expand  without  ceasing. 

I  know  of  no  other  than  the  soul  of  Alexander  which  had  this  gift 

2 

of  boundless  vigor,  this  unlimited  capacity  of  will  and.  action." 
Luke's  record  indicates  that  Paul's  missionary  aims  gradually  ex- 
panded and  developed.    He  gives  us  the  impression  that  the  apostle 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  with  some  uncertainty  and  that  his 
plans  were  sometimes  changed  and  enlarged  on  the  way.     The  change 

in  Paul's  eschatological  views  is  perhaps  most  easily  observed. 

s 

Prom  the  days  when  he  talked  much  to  the  Thes^alonians  concerning 

1.  Saba  tier,  The  Apostle  Paul,  p.  12 

2.  Renen,  ibid,  p.  63 


the  Parousia  to  his  last  letters  in  which  he  desired  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  the  development  is  very  evident.    His  mill- 
ennial expectation  was  part  of  his  intellectual  inheritance,  and 
was  slowly  transformed  by  his  missionary  experiences  and  his  own 
personal  faith.     Ilatheson  summarizes  the  apostles  growth  in  three 
brief  pictures.     "Je  first  meet  him  on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
incarnating  in  his  own  person  all  the  leading  characteristics  of 
his  nation,  and  carrying  these  instincts  along  with  him  even  be- 
yond the  crisis  of  Damascus.    nre  next  meet  him  on  the  streets  of 
Antioch  and  find  him  parting  with  much  of  his  old  life,  waking 
into  a  struggle  between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  realising  a 
vivid  contrast  between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.     Then  we 
see  him  once  more  in  a  third  and  final  attitude.     Even  before  he 
has  reached  the  city  of  Rome  he  is  touched  by  the  culture  of  the 
empire,  and  when  he  enters  that  city  he  is  dominated  by  that  cul- 
ture.    There  rises  before  him  the  image  of  a  new  theocracy,  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  old,  the  image  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  which  shall  realize  the  gospel  figure  of  the  branches  and 
the  tree.     He  sees  in  anticipation  the  various  races  of  men,  with- 
out sacrificing  their  nationality,  consenting  to  recognize  one 

common  head,  and  united' in  the  acknowledgement  of  one  paramount, 

1 

and  sacred  sovereignty." 

"Teaching  implies  leadership.     The  teacher   is  expected  to 

organize,  to  direct,  and  to  guide,  and  only  a  leader  can  hone  to 

2 

succeed  in  work  of  this  nature."    Paul's  leadership  was  everywhere 

1.  Latheson,  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul,  p.  16 

2.  Pearson,  ibid,  p.  82 
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apparent.    He  led  the  persecution  against  the  Christians.  He 

led  the  church  in  the  struggle  against  Jewish  legalism.  Barnabas 

and  Paul  became  the  first  missionaries  of  the  church  but  Paul  and 

Barnabas  were  the  first  returned  missionaries.     In  the  hours  of 

shipwreck,  Paul,  not  the  ship's  captain,  directed  affairs.     "He  is 

a  leader  of  men,  a  Garibaldi,  one  might  alnost  say,   in  adventure, 

and  a  Socrates  in  thought;  he  will  carry  his  friends  with  him  into 

all  sorts  of  risks  for  Christ's  sake,  and  he  will  emancipate  their 

minds,  not  by  a  dialectic  method,  though  he  used  that,  but  by  win- 

1 

ing  their  trust  and  giving  them  new  ideas."  The  key  to  his  person- 
al influence,  lay  in  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God  and  in  his 
mission.    He  had  visions,  he  possessed  miraculous  power,  he  seemed 
to  lead  a  charmed  life  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  was  perfectly 
fearless,  yet  sympathetic  and  affectionate,  and  he  knew  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  secret  of  his  life  was  Jesus  Christ. 
He  called  men  to  a  like  faith  and  experience.     Such  a  faith  and 
such  a  message  never  fails  to  powerfully  influence  the  souls  jf 

men.  Deissmann  speaks  of  his  affection  for  his  assistants  as  evi- 

2 

denced  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  them  as  "fellow-workers ",  "fel- 

3  4  5 

low-soldiers",   "true  yoke- fellows" ,   "fellow-slaves",  and  says; 

"The  strength  more  particularly  of  the  emotional  nature  which 

speaks   in  these  names  was  one  of  the  magic  charms  wielded  by  St. 

6 

Paul,  the  leader  of  men."  To  this  we  must  add  a  word  from  Kent. 


1.  Glover,  ibid,  p.  177 

2.  I  Cor.  3:  9        3.  Phil.   2:  25 
4.  Phil.  4:  3  5.  Col.  1:  7 
6.  Deissmann,  ibid,  p.  213 


"with  these  emotional  qualities  Paul  con.bined  a  splendid  organiz- 
ing ability.    He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
primitive  Christian  cnurcn.     .sroad  in  nis  grasp  of  une  world  situa- 
tion and  master  of  details  as  well  as  of  men,  able  to  execute  as 
well  as  to  plan,  the  present  generation  is  beginning  to  realize 

that  Paul  was  even  greater  in  his  personality  and  work  than  in 
1 

his  teachings,"  It  was  Paul's  sincerity,  his  patience,  his  firm- 
ness, his  pride,  his  humility,  his  tact,  his  capaciv,   for  growth, 
nis  leadersnip,  that  attracted  men  to  him  but  it  was  his  unfailing 
love  and  lovableness  that  held  them  while  they  learned  his  lesson 
for  very  love  ©f  him.     If  ever  a  human  teacner  ruled  oy  love  it 
was  Paul  -  love  of  Christ  and  love  of  men, 

"The 'striking  originality'  of  Paul's  character  is'due  to  tne 
fruitful  combination  in  it  of  two  spiritual  forces,  which  are  sel- 
dom found  united  In  this  degree  in  one  personality  -  dialectical 
power  and  religious  inspiration.'  (A.  Sabatier)     Add  to  these  at- 
tributes the  apostle's  heart  of  fire,  the  glow  of  passion  and  im- 
agination which  fused  his  mystical   intuition  and  logical  apprehen- 
sions into  one,  his  fine  sensibility,  his  resolute  will,  his  can- 
ly  sincerity  and  courage  and  woman-like  tenderness,  nis  vivacity, 

suotlety,  ana  numour,  nis  rich  humanity  and  keen  faculty  of  mo- 
ral observation,  his  adroitness  and  ready  tact,  his  genius  for 
organisation  and   inborn  power  to  command,  and  the  vigorous  and 
creative  (though  not  facile)  gift  of  expression  that  supplied  the 
fitting  dress,  as  original  as  the  thought  behind  it  with  which 

1.  Kent,  The  r*ork  and  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  p.  71 


his  doctrine  clothed  itself  -  all  these  qualities  and  powers' 
rent  to  the  caking  of  Jesus  Christ's  apostle  to  the  nations, 
the  master-builder  of  the  universal  Church  and  of  Christian 
theology. "1 

i.  Findllajr,  ibid,  7.  3,  p.  699 
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EVALUATION  OP  PAUL  A3  TEACHES  III  VIE?.'  OP  RESULTS 


The  perfectly  orthodox  educator  of  today  proves  his  work:  by 

the  use  of  standard  tests.     We  cannot  so  test  Paul's  teaching  but 

we  have  something  far  better  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  two 

thousand  years  during  which  his  work  has  most  certainly  been 

1 

tried  a  a  by  fire. 

The  number  and  devotion  of  his  fellow-workers  and  friends  is 
proof  of  the  success  of  his  individual  teaching.    Kent  says:  "Paul' 
reared  up  a  large  band  of  efficient  Christian  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, who  multiplied  his  work  and  carried  its  influence  to  all  civ- 
2 

ilized  races."  Glover  points  out  that  "beloved"  is  applied  by  him 

to  ten  persons  and  that  eleven  "fellow-workers"  are  greeted  or 

c 

mentioned  by  name,  and  others  are  indicated  in  the  plural.  These 

men  and  women  were  not  attracted  by  ease  cr  gain,     Priscilla  and 

Aquilla  sat  at  the  same  bench  with  him  to  earn  their  daily  bread 

while  not  only  Paul  but  the  church  found  a  home  in  their  house. 

r 

Titus  shared  with  him  the  struggle  and  embare  ssment  of  tne  council 

at  Jerusalem  as  well  as  many  of  the  trials  of  his  missionary 

4 

journeys.     Of  Luke,  "the  beloved  physician",  Renan  says:  "Blind 
submission  and  confidence,  boundless  admiration,  inclination  to 
obedience,  and  unreserved  devotion,  7' ere  his  habitual  character- 
istics.    The  idea  of  the  'disciple'  was  never  so  perfectly  realized. 


1.  I  Cor.  3:  13 

2.  Kent,   ibid,  p.  236 

3.  Glover,   ibid,  p.  178 

4.  Col.  4:  14 


1 

Luke  is  in  reality  fascinated  "by  the  ascendency  of  Paul."  7e  must 
believe  that  there  was  something  D:ore  than  fascination  in  the  de- 
votion that  led  Luke  to  share  so  many  of  Paul's  hardships.  Might 
it  not  be  that  he  had  learned  the  lesson  which  it  was  the  passion 
of  Paul's  life  to  teach? 

Relations  between  Paul  end  Hark  were  not  always  pleasant,  yet 

Bacon  says:  "The  whole  conception  end  object  of  the  Gospel  of 

2 

Mark  are  Pauline."  Timothy  was  Paul's  son  loved  and  faithful  in 

3  4 
the  Lord,     of  one  mind  with  himself,  working  the  Lord's  work  as 

5  6  7 

he  did,  his  fellow-worker,  his  brother  end  God's  minister,  the 

8  9  10 

slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  Sought  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11 

Leissmann  finds  in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "in  the  Lord",  by  Ter- 
tius  another  evidence  of  Paul's  successful  teaching.    He  says: 
"Others  may  call  it  a  formula  repeated  by  the  pupil  -  I  am  dis- 
posed to  attach  a  higher  value  to  the  contribution  which  Tertius 
all  unknowingly  made  to  the  Hew  Testament,     I  see  behind  this  line 
as  it  were  the  impress  of  the  great  man's  creative  soul  on  the 
soul  which  the  great  man  had  awakened  in  the  insignificant  brother. 
Tertius  stands  before  us  as  a  type  of  the  people  who  were  elevat- 
ed by  Paul,  the  missionary,  from  their  dull  existence  in  the  mass 

to  the  sphere  of  new  creative  grace,  to  the  hallowing  fellowship 

.12 

of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord."    According  to  Bacon:   "The  greatest  of 
Paul's  disciples  wets  an  unnamed  successor  in  Ephesus ,  the  heed- 


I.  Renan,  ibid,  p.  107      2.  Bacon,  Jesus  and  Paul,  p.  144 
3.  I  Cor.  4:  17  4.  Phil.  2:  20 

5.   I  Cor.  16:  10  6.  Rom.  16:  21 

7.  T  Thes.  3:  2  8.  Phil.  1:  1 

9.  Phil.  2:  19-21  .10.  Cf . .Lock,  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  - 

Article  on  "Timothy",  V.  4,  p.  68 

II.  Rom.  16:   22  12.  De issmann , ' ibid ,  p.  225 
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quarters  of  his  mission  field.     This  is  the  writer,  who  in  the 

e 

so-called  1  Johannine'  Epistles  and  Gospel  seks  to  combine  the 

value  of  the  Synoptic  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus 

1 

with  the  Pauline  Christology . Tf  We  cay  conclude  then  that  in  a 

marked  degree  Paul  succeeded  in  imparting  his  principles  tc  his 

companions  and  associates. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  same  enthusiastic  devotion  on  the 

Dart  of  some  at  least,  of  the  churches  he  founded.     The  Gala ti oris 

2 

received  him  "as  an  angel  of  God",  but  the  Philippians  showed  a 
deeper  love  because  they  were  more  steady.  He  preached  in  Thes- 
salcnica  five  months.     Soon  after  his  enforced  departure  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  them,  assuring  him  of  their  continued  loyal- 
ty in  spite  of  the  calumnies  of  his  Jewish  enemies  and  asking 

advice  ana  kelp.     ,,r~e  know",   it  said,  "what  sort  of  man  you  proved 

3 

among  us  for  our  sakes."  According  to  Dodd :   "It  was  characteristic 

of  Paul's  mission  that  wherever  he  worked  there  sprang  up  live, 

vigorous  local  communities,  free  and.  democratic,  where  individual 

4 

iniative  was  prized  and  individual  gifts  found  play." 

The  Epistles  reveal  all  sorts  of  divisions  and  weaknesses  In 
his  churches.     The  Corinthians  quarreled  over  who  was  the  most 
authoritative  leader,  Peter,  Apollos  or  Paul.     They  forgot  or 
mif  lrroerpre oeri  his  teacnings  and  fell  into  gross  sin.     The  Thes- 
seloniens  twisted  his  eschatology  into  an  excuse  for  idleness. 
And  the  Galatians  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Judaizers. 


1.  Bacon,   ibid,  p.  199 

2.  Gal.  4:  14 

3.  Cf.  David  Smith,  ibid,  p.  156 

4.  Dodd,    ibid,  p.  47 
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"Paul's  influence  while  he  was  in  iSphesus  was  not  confined  to  the 

1 

city,  but  extended  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

Epaenetua  is  spoken  of  as  the  'first  fruits'  not  of  iSphesus,  hut 
2 

of  Asia',  and  greetings  are  sent  to  the  Corinthians  by  the 

3  4 

'churches  of  Asia'".      On  the  other  hand  Penan  tells  us  that: 
"The  churches  of  Asia  in  the  second  century,  the  church  of  Lao- 
decia  especially,  are  tne  scene  of  a  controversy  which  attaches 
itself  -to  the  vital  question  of  Christianity,  and  in  which  the 
traditional  party  shows  itself  not  at  all   in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  Paul.  In  other  words  in  Asia,  as  at  Corinth,  the  mem- 
ory of  Paul  after  his  death  appears  to  have  undergone  a  sort  of 
eclipse  during  a  whole  century.     iSven  the  churches  which  he  had 
established  abandoned  him  as  too  compromising  a  man,  so  much  so, 

5 

that  Paul,   in  the  second  century,  appears  universally  disowned." 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  influence 

of  Paul's  teachings  on  his  churches?    "'e  answer  that  the  real 

teacher  cares  little  whether  he  .himself  is  remembered.    His  great 

anxiety  is  for  the  things  for  which  he  stands.  Paul's  teaching 

could  not  have  been  in  vain  when  it  is  possible  for  a  man  like 

Bacon  to  say:   "At  all  events  every  thing  about  First  Peter  save 

6 

the  name  is  Pauline  and  Pauline  only."  On  the  same  question 
Kennedy  says:     "'Is  not  everything,'  asks  "'ernle,   'in  T  Peter 


1.  Cf.  Acts  19:  10-26;  20:  18 

2.  Pom.  16:  5 

3.  I  Cor.  16:  19 

4.  I'cGiffert,  ibid,  p".  287 

5.  Penan,   ibid,  p.  220 

6.  Hacon,  ibid,  p.  15 


from  the  first  line  to  the  lest,  Pauline  language  and  Pauline 

thought?'     The  fallacy  which  lies  behind  such  a  view  is  the  assump- 

tion  that  there  ras  no  atteu.pt  to  shape  religious   ideas  in  the 

early  church  except  that  made  by  Paul.     It  may  he  granted  that  his 

was  by  far  the  most  powerful  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

data  of  Christian  experience,  and  that  probably  no  other  leader  in 

the  Apostolic  Age  had  the  sane  natural  bias  to  sys tenia t ize  the  kb- 

1 

terial  which  lay  before  him."  Later  in  the  same  discussion  we  find 

the  following  statement:   "At  the  same  t  ime  we  are  reminded  every 

here  and  there  that  Paul's  powerful  exposition  of  the  Gospel  has 

2 

left  its  permanent  mark  on  the  general  Christian  position." 

"re  have  already  spoken  of  Bacon's  idea  that  the  author  of  the 
Johannine  Epistles  and  Gospel  was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  results  of  his  individual  teaching.     If,  however,  we 
accept  the  opinion  of  Deissir.ann  or  Pfleiderer  we  have  the  strong- 
est of  arguments  for  belief  in  an  unusual  success  in  impressing 
his  churches.     Deissmann  says:   "It  is  a  thought-provoking  matter 
that  we  have,  from  primitive  Christianity  one  great  document 
which  shows  the  influence  of  the  real  Paul,  before  the  collection 
and  publication  of  his  letters.     I  refer  to  the  Johannine  writings. 
According  to  my  view,  the  Johannine  writings  snow  two  things;  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Paul's  letters  and  a  very  considerable  under- 
standing of  Paul's  religion.     The  ancient  tradition  of  the  church 
that  the  author  of  these  writings  lived  in  Asia  i.'iinor  appears  to 
me  to  be  correct  and  I  believe  that   the  author  who  was  a  personal 

1.  Kennedy,  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  167 

2.  "  ibid,  p.  169 


disciple  of  Jesus  lived  the  second  oart  of  his  life  for  several 

1 

decades  in  the  atmosphere  of  Pauline  religion."    Pfleiderer  sug- 
gests that  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  was  a  Jewish  Christian 
of  Rome,    He  says:  "But  if  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Home,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  source  of  his  Christology;   its  intrins- 
ic likeness  to  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine  betrays  its  direct 
origin  in  Pauline  influence.     Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  we 
can  the  more  readily  understand  how  Paul  could  truly  rejoice  at 
the  proclamation  of  Christ  by  his  opponents  in  Rome  in  spite  of 
all  their  unfriendliness  toward  him  personally.     He  really  aaw 
his  opponents  walking  in  his  own  footsteps.     The  power  of  genius 
in  nistory  is  just  this,  that  it  compels  its  very  enemies  against 
their  will  to  submit  to,  to  learn  from,  and  to  serve  it.    As  a  fact 

the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  became  the  most  efficient  herald  of 

2 

the  Pauline  idea  of  Christ."  Pfleiderer  also  observes  that:  "The 
depth  of  his"  (Paul's)  "insight  into  the  personality  and  the  in- 
wardness of  his  love  of  Christ  has  found  expression  in  both  the 
tender  and  fragrant  poetry  of  the  third  and  the  profound  specula- 
tion of  the  fourth  Cospel,  supplying  thus  those  elements  from 
which  the  theology  of  the  Christian  church  has  ever  since  con- 

rz, 

ti 

struct ed  its  idea  of  Christ."    Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  Pauline  churches  toward  their  great  father  in 
Christ  and  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  various  Gospels 
and  Spistles,  Paul's  teachings  did  leave  an  indelible  impression 

1.  Deissmann,  The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Faith  of  Paul,  p. 273 

2.  Pfleiderer,  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on 
the  Development  of  Christianity,  p.  161 

3.  Pfleiderer,   ibid,  p.  198 


that  consciously  or  unconsciously  influenced  all  the  ideals  of 
the  early  church. 

"But  his  greatness  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  pen- 
etrated as  a  missionary  to  Illyria,  Roue  and  probably  Spain  as  well 
it  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  he  trained  his  f ellow-v/orkers  and 
organized,  as  veil  as  created,  his  churches.     Though  all  that  was 
profoundly  Hellenic  remained  obscure  to  him,  yet  he  rooted  Christ- 
ianity permanently  in  Hellenic  soil.     He  was  not  the  only  one  to 
do  so,  but  it  was  his  ideas  alone  which  proved  a  new  ferment  with- 
in Hellenism,  as  the  gnostics,  Irenaeus,  Origen  and  Augustine  es- 
pecially show.     So  far  as  there  ever  was  an  original  Christian 
Hellenism,  it  was  under  Pauline  influence.     Paul  lived  on  in  his 
epistles.     They  are  not  merely  records  of  his  personality  and 
work  -  though  even  in  this  light  few  writings  in  this  world  are 
to  be  compared  to  them  -  but,  as  the  profound  outcome  of  a  vital 
personal  religion  and  of  an  unheard-of  inner  conflict,  they  are 
also  perennial  springs  of  religious  power.     Every  age  has  under- 
stood them  in  its  own  way.     None  has    yet  exhausted  them.  Even 
in  their  periods  of  depreciation' they  have  been  singularly  in- 
fluential.    Of  the  four  centers  of  Christianity  during  the  first 
century  -  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Home  -  one  alone  was 
the  work  of  Paul,  and  even  Ephesus  did  not  remain  as  loyal  to  its 
founder  as  might  have  been  expected.    As  the   'father'  of  his 
churches  he  fell  into  the  back-ground  everywhere;  in  fact  he  was 
displaced,  and  displaced  by  the  development  of  mediocrity,  of 
that  'natural'  piety  which  gets  on  quite  well  by  itself.  Neither 
his  strength  nor  his  weakness  was  transmitted  to  his  churches. 


In  this  sense  Paul  rema  ined  en  isolated  personality,  out  he  al- 
ways was  the  teacher  of  Christendom,  and  this  he  became  more  than 
ever  as  the  years  went  by.    His  legacy,  apart  from  his  epistles, 
was  his  churches.    He  designated  them  indeed  as  his  'epistles'. 
Neither  his  vocation  (as  a  restless,  pioneering  missionary),  nor 
his  temperament,  nor  his  religious  genius  (as  an  ecstatic  enthus- 
iast and  a  somewhat  exclusive  theologian)  seemed  to  fit  him  fcr 

the  work:  of  organization;  nevertheless  he  knew  better  than  anyone 

1 

else  how  to  found  and  build  up  churches." 

"It  was  Paul",  we  are  told  "who  transplanted  Christianity 
from  the  narrow  ledge  of  Judaism  into  the  broad  field  of  Hellen- 
istic culture,  and  set  it  in  all  the  ways  of  commercial  and  inter 
lectual  intercourse.     He  did  not  make  the  leaven,  but  he  intro- 
duced it  into  the  dough  whence  the  future  of  humanity  v/as  to  oe 

2 

fed."  "Fortunately  for  all  after  time,  the  Judaizing  emissaries 
encountered  at  Antioch  an  able,  restless  and  clear-sighted  oppo- 
nent in  the  Apostle  Paul.     He  fully  recognized  that  such  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  as  he  had  already  conceived  would  be 
impossible  if  the  narrower  spirits  won  the  day.  In  consequence  of 
Paul's  firm  stand  the  Conference  of  which  we  read  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  Acts  took  place  at  Jerusalem.     The  fate  of 

3 

Christianity  hung  on  the  result." 

These  two  quotations  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  question 
"'hat  was  Paul's  influence  on  the  church  at  Jerusalem  and  its 
leaders?    Kenan  would  nave  us  think  that,  8fter  the  coming  of  the 

1.  Harnack,  ibid,  Vol.   I,  p.  77 

2.  Gardner,  The  Religious  .experience  of  Saint  Paul,  p.  231 

3.  Hopes,    ibid,  p.  38 


Judaizers  to  Antiocn  and  the  dispute  with  reter,  "Paul  became 

in  the  eyes  of  an  entire  fragment  of  the  church,  a  nost  dangerous 

heretic,  a  false  Jew,  a  false  apostle,  a  false  prophet,  a  second 

Balaam,  a  Jezebel,  a  wretch  who  was  harping  on  the  destruction 
1 

of  the  Temple."  Reran  may  be  right  if  he  refers  to  an  extreme 

party  but  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  nad  sucn  an 

attitude  seems  utterly  impossible.     Burton  says:   "Tne  opponents  of 

Paul  were  certain  'false  brethren1  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out 

our  liberty.     They  had  indeed,  influence  enough  with  the  Jerusalem 

apostles  to  lead  the  letter  to  urge  Paul  to  pursue  a  compromising 

course,  but  when  Paul  refused,  the  pillar-aposties  virtually  took 

nis  side  ana  gave  nim  tne  right  hand  of  fellowship,  recognizing 

Z 

the  legitimacy  of  his  mission  tc  the  Gentiles."  And  Henan  himself 

says:  "Paul's  soul  was  so  large,  so  open,  so  full  of  the  new  fire 

that  Jesus  had  come  to  bring  upon  the  earth,  that  Peter  could  not 

fail  to  sympathize  with  him.     They  loved  e8ch  other,  and  when 

they  were  together  it  was  the  whole  world  which  these  sovereigns 

3 

of  the  future  shared  with  each  other."  Of  all  tne  disciples  at 

Jerusalem  known  to  us,  Peter  snowed  himself  most  in  sympathy  with 

Christian  work  among  the  Gentiles.     It  is  significant  that  it  was 

Peter,  of  v/hom  Paul  saw  most  during  those  two  weeks  he  spent  in 

Jerusalem  shortly  after  his  conversion. 

lie  issma  nn  speaks  of  St.   John  as  "tne  oldest  and  greatest 

4 

interpreter  of  St.  Paul."  And  Pfleiderer  says  that  "The  concession 

1.  Henan,  ibid,  p.  168 

2.  Burton,  j^pistle  to  the  Galatians  -  Introduction,  p.  56 

3.  Henan,   ibid,  p.  86 

4.  Deissmann,  St.  Paul,  a  Study  in  Social  and  Religious 

History,  p.  7 


which  was  made  in  the  Council  to  the  Heathen  Christians  was  not 
therefore  the  result  of  a  clear  dogmatic  perception  of  the  unim- 
portance of  the  Jewish  Law  for  the  Christian  Church,  but  it  had 
only  been  forced  from  the  Jewish  conscience  by  the  overawing 
impression  produced  by  Paul  and  the  actual  results  of  his  work, 

in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  a  divine  vindication  of  the 

1 

rights  of  the  Heathen  Christians." 

Fisher  explains  the  fact  that  the  "pillar-apostles"  did  not 

support  Paul  more  vigorously  in  the  case  of  Titus,  Judaizers  among 

the  G-alatians ,  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  by  saying  that  they  did 

not  consider  themselves  rulers  and  would  avoid  interference  with 

distant  churches  and  with  circumstances  of  which  they  were  im- 

2 

perfectly  acquainted.     It  seems  clear  that  we  have  good  authority 

for  believing  that  Paul  was  as  successful  in  teaching  even  the 

leaders  at  Jerusalem  as  among  his  own  associates  and  churches. 

nTherever  he  went,  for  one  reason  of  another,  sooner  or  later 

Paul  found  himself  in  contact  with  the  Roman  officials.  How 

many  of  them  he  succeeded  in  winning  for  his  Master  we  cannot  tell. 

3 

At  Ephesus  he  won  the  friendship  even  of  some  of  the  Asiarchs 

who  were  the  high  priests  of  Asia,  "the  heads  of  the  imperial 

4 

politico-religious  organization  of  the  province."  At  Philippi 

the  jailer  and  his  whole  family  were  converted.     Sergius  Paul us , 

5 

proconsul' of  Paphos,  we  are  told  believed.     Claudias  Lysias  took 
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care  for  Paul's  safety  in  Jerusalem.     Felix  was  terrified  "as  he 

1 

reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance  and  judgment  to  come", 

2 

but  Festus  said,-  "I'uch  learning  doth  turn  thee  to  madness." 

3 

Paul  wrote  from  Rome  of  the  "saints  in  Caesar's  household",  and 

that  his  "bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace  and  in 

4 

all  other  places." 

For  two  years  at  least  he  was  a  prisoner  living  in  his  own. 
hired  house  under  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers.     David  Smith  says: 
"He  was  constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Praetorian  guards- 
man; and  it  proved  no  irksome  duty  for  the  soldiers  who  were  told 
off  to  discharge  it.     The  gracious  prisoner  won  their  hearts. 
They  heard  his  discourses  to  the  visitors  who  at  stated  hours 
thronged  his  chamber,  and  the  letters  which  he  dictated  to  his 
amanuensis  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  his  Churches;  and 
in  his  leisure  hours  he  would  converse  with  them  and  tell  them  of 
the  Saviour  for  whose  sake  he  wore  the  chain.     7hen  they  returned 
to  the  barracks,  they  carried  a  report  to  their  comrades,  and  it 
quickly  spread  abroad.     The  Apostle  and  his  Gospel  became  the  talk 
of  the  city.     The  slaves  of  the  imperial  palace  heard  it  and  some 

of  them  repaired  to  his  lodging  and  were  won  to  the  Christian 
5 

Faith." 

Wf  have  noted  Paul's  success  with  his  companions,  his  churches, 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Roman  officials  with  whom  he  came 
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in  contact,  but  how  much  of  the  world  of  his  day  did  he  really 
touch?    Fisher  says:     "The  world-wide  activity  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  extending  through  a  period  of  thirty  years,  beginning  at 
a  time  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  not  terminating 
until  he  had  become  ( Aul  the  aged',  was  the  prime  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  Christian  religion  in  Europe,  not  to  speak  of  the  ef- 
fect of  his  untiring  labors  in  the  whole  region  between  the 

1 

Syrian  capital  and  the  coast  of  the  Aegean." 

"'einel  tells  us  that  "Paul,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 

achieved  extraordinary  things,     ""hen  his  conversion  took  place, 

Christianity  was  really  only  a  small  Jewish  sect,  at  the  time 

of  his  death,  there  existed  independent  Gentile  Christian  churches 

as  far  as  Rome,  churches  with  a  growing  consciousness  that  they 

were  in  possession  of  a  new  religion  and  that  they  were  themselves 

a  new  race,  a  third  breed  of  people,  something  more  than  Jew  or 

G-entile.    Not  that  Paul's  own  work  can  be  traced  to  every  part  of 

the  empire  but  it  was  Paul,  who  with  a  strong  hand  broke  through 

the  magic  circle  of  the  older  mission  of  the  disciples;  above  all, 

it  was  Paul  who  pressed  on  straight  along  into  the  enemy's  center  - 

2 

into  Europe  -  and  definitely  started  on  the  way  to  Rome."  "The 

leading  men  of  his  time,  especially  the  literary  leaders,  took 

no  notice  of  the  wanderer  on  the  whole,  and  if  he  does,  as  at 

Athens,  come  into  contact  with  the  philosophers ,  they  either  put 

3 

him  off  with  the  phrases  of  the  worldly  wise  or  they  abuse  him 
and  regard  him  as  a  ridiculous  personage.  To  the  world  at 
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large,  Paul  the  missionary  was  one  of  the  numerous  wandering  ora- 
tors who  then  went  up  and  down  the  world  in  the  service  of  some 

1 

philosophical  or  religious  c^use." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  tne  people  wno  were  moved  by 
3t.  Paul  and  his  fellow- workers  were  men  and  women  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.     To  quote  Deissmann  again,  "Not  a  single  con- 
temporary historian  mentions  him.     The  appearance  of  this  one 
itinerant  preacher  of  religion  beside  all  the  emissaries  of  other 
cults  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  no  more 
noticed  than  the  appearance  o f  an  American  Adventist  would  be  re- 
garded in  Berlin  or  Hamburg  now  a  days.     St.  Paul  remained  in  ob- 
scurity.   Not  until  long  after  his  death  did  he  attain  to  a  place 

2 

in  the  world's  history."  But  it  is  Ramsay  who  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  question  and  gives  us  a  well  balanced  answer.     "In  view  of  the 
extraordinarily  powerful  effect,"  he  seys, "which  is  described  in 
Acts  as  produced  in  the  country  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  the  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  put  whether  any  evidence  is  known  which  tends 
either  to  corroborate  or  to  throw  doubt  on  the  account  thus  given. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  evidence  outside  of  the  Christ- 
ian documents,  but  anything  th«t  is  known  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  religion  must  have  made  very  rapid  progress  in  Asia 
Minor  during  the  first  century.     The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  that 
before  112,  Christianity  had  spread  so  widely  in  his  province 
that  the  pagan  ritual  was  actually  interrupted  and  the  temples 
aln.ost  deserted.     Various  other  considerations  point  to  a  similar 

1.  Deissmann,   ibid,  p.  197 

2.  "         ,  ibid,  p.  77 
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result  as  having  taken  place  in  Phrygia  at  a  very  early  time." 
Such  testimony  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Paul  and 

have  satisfied  him  that  he  had  not  worked  in  vain.    His  "Epistles" 

2 

were  indeed  being  "known  and  read  of  all  men". 

According  to  Renan,  Paul  was  pretty  much  forgotten  during 

the  second  century  but  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 

he  became  "the  teacher  par  excellence,  the  founder  of  Christian 

.  theology,  *'  and  the  "true  president  cf  the  great  Greek  Councils' 

3 

which  n:8de"Jesus  the  keystone  of  a  system  of  metaphysics .  " 
It  is  suggestive  to  recall  the  feet  that  in  the  comprehensive 
Calendar  cf  Saints  approved  by  ecclesiastical    authorities,  from 
St.  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus  to  the  last  subject  of  cannonization 
the  Apostle  Paul  has  held  a  very  minor  place.     The  most  conspicu- 
ous convert  of  the  new  faith,  its  hero,  preacher  and  martyr,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  effective  agent  in  its  propagation,  Paul 
is  rarely  one  of  the  figures  which  Christian  art  has  loved  to 
commemorate,  or  before  whose  shrine  the  faithful  have  loved  to 
bend.     He  i s  seldom  portrayed  except  as  the  companion  of  Peter, 

and  while  the  chief  apostle  holds  the  keys,  Paul  is  to  be  recog- 

4 

nized  by  the  scored  symbol  of  the  sword." 

"Yet,  evidence  of  th  e  influence  of  Paul  is  found  in  the 

inclusion  of  his  writings  in  the  Cannon  of  Scriptures  8nd  the 

n 

early  attributio.  to  his  words  of  the  full  inspiration  of  God. 

n 

"'e  have  but  to  look  at  the  great  influences  which  have  formed 
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the  religion  of  northern  Europe  and  today  rule  there  and  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  and  in  the  budding  Christianity  of 
eastern  Asia  to  see  that  from  the  time  when  Martin  Luther  redis- 
covered -  or  shall  we  say,  first  fully  apprehended  -  the  meaning 
of  Paul, to  the  present  time,  no  interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  approached  in  power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  nen,  that 
which  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  offer  us.     Today  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  of  Paul's  tine,  of  his  dependence  on  a  back- 
ground of  thought  and  view  of  the  world  which  has  disappeared,  and 
of  the  repellent  strangeness  of  much  of  his  method  of  thought  and 
argument,  we  yet  find  the  learned  and  critical  scholar,  the  prac- 
tical pastor,  the  simple  and  uneducated  Christian  alike  drawing 

from  this  prismatic  Paul,  each  in  his  measure,  guidance  and  inspi- 
1 

ration. " 

Of  Paul's  influence  on  the  Reformation  Schweitzer  says:  "The 
Reformation  fought  and  conquered  in  the  name  of  Paul.  Consequent- 
ly the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  took  a  prominent 

2 

place  in  Protestant  study."  Morgan  is  of  the  opinion  that  while 
the  Reformation  was  a  return  to  Paul  yet  "since  the  Rationalistic 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,   the  Pauline  constructions 
have  been  steadily  crumbling."  Renan  is  of  the  same  opinion  only 
more  so.    He  says:  "After  having  been  for  three  centuries,  thanks 
to  orthodox  Protestantise,   the  Christian  teacher  par  excellence, 

Paul  sees  in  our  day  his  reign  drawing  to  a  close.  The  writings 

of  Paul  have  been  a  danger  8nd  a  hidden  rock  -  the  cause  of  the 
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principal  defects  of  Christ ien  theology.     Paul  is  the  f ether  of 


the  subtle  Augustine,  of  the  unfruitful  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the 
gloomy  Calvinist,  of  the  peevish  Jansenist ,  of  the  fierce  theolo 


gy  that  damns  and  predestine tes  to  damnation." 

Just  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Phil- 
ippians.     "Notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretense,  or  in 
truth,  Christ  in  preached;  end  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 


will  rejoice."  So  for  good  or  ill  Paul  has  been  end  still  is  the 
teacher  of  the  world,  and  we  who  believe  in  him  rejoice.  But 
Morgan  end  Renan  are  not  the  only  students  who  testify  to  Paul's 
teaching  Power.     From  Germany  comes  the  word:  "St.  Paul  has  im- 
pressed forever  a  whole  series  of  fundamental  ideas,  above  all, 
a  new  outline  of  history,  and  certain  ethicel  conceptions  end 
observations  on  the  thought  of  the  western  world.     I'ultitudes  of 

men  todey  think  with  his  thoughts  and  speak  with  his  words,  who 

3 

have  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  his  personal  life."  Sabetier  sees 
the  influence  of  Paul  on  English  life  end  customs.    He  seys: 
"There  should  he  be  studied,   loved  and  venerated,   if  not  in  Eng- 
lend?  Are  not  English  Christians,  in  a  very  special  sense,  his 
spiritual  children?    Do  they  not  owe  to  him  the  cheracter  of  their 


religion,  the  form  of  their  doctrine,  even  their  principles  of 
religious  liberty  and  civil  right?    Is  not  Anglo-Saxon  society 
his  work?    Does  not  his  spirit  pervade  the  thousand  ramifications 
of  English  Civilization,  extending  from  individual  conduct  to  the 


1 


2 


• 
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highest  scientific  activity,  from  domestic  life  to  the  political 

1 

debates  of  Parliament ?"  According  to  Kennedy:  "The  unerring  mor- 
al perception  revealed  in  Paul's  selection  of  the  truth  to  be  set 
forth,  is  attested  on  every  mission  field.  The  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  morality  which  he  never  wearies  of  commending,  are 
precisely  those  which  the  modern  missionary  finds  most  effective. - 
And  there  is  rich  significance  in  Harnack's  observation  that  all 
the  great  movements  of  spiritual  renewal  in  the  history  of  the 

Church  may  be  traced  to  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the 

2 

Gospel  of  Paul." 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  then  of  individuals  and  churche 

of  Roman  officials  and  pillar-apostles,  of  friend  and  foe,  of  the 

first  century  and  the  twentieth  and  the  years  between,  that  when 

Paul  spoke  men  listened,  what  he  sought  to  teach  they  learned. 

"Of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  none  has  been  anything  like  so  forma- 
3 

tive."  We  will  let  Vernon  summarize  his  influence  for  us.     "It  is 
doubtful  if  there  be  deeper  tides  in  our  civilization  and  culture 
than  those  which  flow  out  from  his"  (Paul's)  "personality.  There 
is  no  bend  in  life's  stream  greater  than  that  which  is  marked  by 
his  figure.     For  what  did  he  do?    .Fresh  from  the  meticulous  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  noblest  law  ever  taken  seriously  by  an  entire 
people,  he  announced  its  abrogation  though  he  still  believed  it 
was  given  from  God.     But  recently  glorying  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  of  the  purest  blood  and  of  the  strictest  school  in 
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Tsreal  -  of  sharing  in  a  race  consciousness  the  best  grounded  and 
most  excusable  and  longest  enduring  which  history  records  -  he 
gained  power  to  declare  that  for  him  there  was  no  longer  either 
Greek  or  Jew.     The  power  which  abrogated  the  law,  which  scorned 
the  broad  consciousness  of  race,  which  refused  to  copy  the  life  of 
a  divine  Haster,  was  the  discovery  Paul  made  that  his  soul  had 
been  invaded  and  transformed  and  reborn  and  empowered  by  a  spirit 
of  which  he  had  before  never  dreamed,  a  spirit  of  world-embracing 
and  sin-engulfing  love.     Such  was  the  splendor  of  that  experience 
that  in  the  face  of  his  people,  and  indeed  of  all  peoples,  he 
declared:   'against  love  there   is  no  law',   'The  letter  killeth,  the 
spirit  giveth  life',   'The  Lord  is  the  spirit  and  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there   is  liberty.' 

This  supreme  value  accorded  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  the  issue 
of  Paul's  life.    He  made  it  possible  that  it  should  stand  before 
mankind,  extricated  from  all  statutes  and  national  hopes,  as  the 
fulfillment  of  all  law,  the  unifier  of  all  nations,  the  warrent  of 
the  divine  Presence.     It  h8s  been  the  renovating,  revolutionary, 
yet  cohesive  power  at  the  heart  of  western  culture.     This  belief 
is  a  personal  reality,  made  not  of  pnrases  or  of  movements,  but 
of  human  personality.     It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  such 
a  belief  might  have  come  far  more  gradually  and  impersonally  but 
the  splendor  of  Paul's  experience,  was  the  actual  power  which 
carried  it  into  the  torn  soui  ol  Agustine,  and  started  the 
centuries  anew  upon  their  way,  and  into  tne  confused  soul  of 
Luther,  who  both  released  rnd  repressed  the  deeper  forces 


1 

our  western  civilization." 
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PAUL'S  PLACE  IN  PRESENT  DAY  PEDAGOGY 

Paul's  education,  his  methods,  his  personality  give  him  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  successful  teachers.     There  remains  yet 
one  question:     Tiat  is  nis  place  in  present  day  pedagogy? 
What  may  teachers  leari^from  him  that  will  strengthen  them  as  in- 
dividuals, better  their  profession  and  more  fully  satisfy  the 
purpose  of  education?    ^e  have  been  testing  Paul  by  modern  ped- 
agogical  ideals  and  he  has  shown  himself  eminently  successful. 
7/ill  we  be  as  well  pleased  with  our  own  ideals  after  we  have 
tested  them  by  Paul's?    Have  we  reason  to  hope  that  the  work  of 
any  modern  teacher  wil  stand  the  test  of  two  thousand  years?  If 
not  may  it  not  be  said  that  first  of  ail,  Paul  is  an  excellent 
standard  test,  by  which  to  judge  present  day  educational  aims 
and  methods? 

Pearson  says  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  "to  impart  use- 
ful knowledge,  to  train  mind  and  soul  and  body,  to  impart  pure 
ideas  and  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  transform  a 
mass  of  untrained  children,   some  of  whom  are  the  offspring  of  a 
long  line  of  untrained  parents,  into  a  nation  of  men  and  women  able 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  not  only  to  recognize  the  deep 
responsibility  of  citizenship,   bu-&  also  to  contribute  their  share 

toward  furthering  the  development  of  home,  of  country,  of  civil- 
1 

ization. " 

1.  Pearson,  ibid,  p.  250 
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To  this  Paul  would  say:  "Very  good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  T  had 
that  kind  of  an  education  before  my  Damascus  experience."  Paul's 
aim  was  all  this  plus  allegiance  to  one  head  even  Jesus  Christ. 
To  the  present  day  educator  Paul  says:     Your  system  of  education 
is  good  for  the  brain  but  it  must  be  religion  centered,  if  you 
accomplish  your  purpose.    You  must  aim  at  an  adequate  system  of 
religious  education  side  by  side  with  your  so-called  secular  edu- 
cation. 

1 

In  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Washington  a  large 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  discussing  moral  education.  Surely 
Paul  has  a  message  for  these  learned  pedagogues •    He  knew  that  the 
Gentile  world  could  never  be  taught  Jewish  ritualism,  he  also  saw 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  freedom,  not  bondage.  He 
would  see  as  clearly  today  that  morals  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
taught  without  religion,  and  religion  can  no  more  be  taught  by  the 
public  school  now,  than  it  could  be  heeded  by  the  Roman  emperor 
then.     So  Paul  steps  before  the  present  day  educator  and  reminds 
him  that  the  Roman  Empire  could  give  its  people  everything  but  a 
satisfactory  religion  and  bids  him  learn  from  that,  the  necessity 
of  demanding  fro  id  the  church  satisfactory  religious  training  for 
the  youth  of  the  world. 

Paul's  absorption  in  his  work  is  another  lesson  many  teachers 
need  to  learn.     He  believed  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his  teach- 
ings to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  world  and   in  his  call  to  give 

1.  Feb.  1926 
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these  teachings  to  the  world.     He  therefore  says  to  us:  Know  your 
subject  as  perfectly  as  possible  but  Imow  also  its  value  to  your 
students  and  lose  yourself  in  your  work. 

"A  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  passionate  emotions,  and 
untiring  vitality,  finds  himself  committed  to  a  cause  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  provincial,  racial,  and  restricted,  and  asks 
himself  how  the  kindling  and  reconciling  message  which  burns  with- 
in him  can  be  delivered  to  a  large  world.     It  must  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  that  world,  it  must  interpret  current  thought  in  terms 
of  the  new  obedience,  it  must  universalize  Christianity  by  draw- 
ing to  its  service  all  the  visions  of  God  and  schemes  of  redemp- 
tion which  were  familiar  in  the  7;est  or  imported  from  the  East. 
In  short  there  confronted  the  new  convert  precisely  the  same  pro- 
blem which  meets  any  thoughtful  Christian  in  the  modern  world." 
Peabody's  statement  of  Paul's  problem  sounds  much  like  the  problem 
that  faces  the  modern  teacher.     How  shall  he  shape  his  program  to 
fit  every  grade  of  society,  every  degree  of  mentality  and  every 
creed? 

The  fact  that  Paul  solved  his  problem  so  well  should  make 
his  methods  a  special  study  for  our  day.     Wa  have  found  that  as 
far  as  methods  are  concerned  he  used  pretty  much  the  same  as  we 
do,  but  there  are  certain  elements  that  we  find  in  all  of  them, 
of  which  we  need  constantly  to  be  reminded.    First  we  need  to 
observe  his  generous  use  of  commendation.     He  seemed  always  to  be 
grateful  for  something  in  those  about  him,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
mention  it.     Second,  his  use  of  illustration  is  worthy  of  careful 
study.     The  principles  by  which  Paul  was  apparently  unconsciously 
1.  Peabody,   ibid,  p.  134 


guided  in  the  choice  of  figurative  language  would  transform  many 
a  dry  uninteresting  lesson.     In  other  words  Paul  knew  not  only 
his  subject,  out  the  people  he  sought  to  teach,  and  the  world  with 
which  they  were  familiar.     A  third  element  i's  made  very  plain  by 
another  quotation  from  Peabody.  "Lack  of  flexibility,  incapacity 

to  adapt  one's  self  to  environing  and  alien  ideas,  fixity  of  mind 
and  condescension  of  manner  -  these  have  "been  throughout  all 
Christian  history  the  intellectual  obstacles  to  missionary  success. 
To  interpret  foreign  and  even  repellent  conceptions  as  anticipa- 
tions and  fore shadow ings  of  Christian  truth  to  'naturalize' 

Christianity  as  has  been  wisely  said  of  the  modern  problem  of 
foreign  missions,  transplanting  the  Gospel  not  merely  into  words 
but  into  traditions  of  the  antipodes,  to  become,  as  Paul  again 

says, 'to  all  men  all  things,  to  save  some  by  all  and  every 

1 

means',  these  qualities  are  a  s  essential  for  a  missionary  in  the 

modern  as  in  the  ancient  world  and  equip  him  for  effective  service 

among  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists  or  barbaric  tribes  as  Paul  once 

commended  the  Christian  Gospel  to  the  mystics  of  the  East  and  the 

2 

sceptics  of  the  Test."  And  what  is  needed  on  the  missionary  field 
is  more  and  more  a  necessity  in  the  school  room. 

iiore  than  all  else  Paul's  personality  is  a  challenge  to  the 
present  day  educator.     He  was  one  of  those"rarely  gifted  teachers" 
described  by  Miss.  l.IcSkimmon  in  her  quotations  from  Emerson:   '  3y 
simple  living,  by  an  illimitable  soul,  you  inspire,  you  correct, 
you  instruct,  you  raise,  you  embellish  ail.     ay  your  own  act  you 

1.  I  Cor.  9 :  22 

2.  Peabody,  ibid,  p.  270 
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teach  the  beholder  how  to  do  the  practicable.    According  to  the 

depth  from  which  you  draw  your  own  life,  such  is  the  depth,  not 

u  1 
only  of  your  strenuous  effort,  but  of  your  manners  and  presence.'" 

If  ever  a  teacher  ruled  by  love   it  was  Paul.     But  it  was 

none  of  the  love  that  coaxes  and  hires  but  rather  that  virile 

love  that  can  suffer  and  make  suffer  for  future  good.    He  loved 

the  Corinthians  yet  he  wrote  to  them,  "Shall  I  come  to  you  with 

2 

a  rod,  or  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness"  and,  "If  I  come  again,  I 

3 

will  not  spare."  Jefferson  says:   "Is  a  life  of  love  practicable 
amid  modern  conditions?    Paul  answers  yes.     He  lived  a  life  of 
love  in  the  age.  of  Nero.    He  lived  a  life  of  self-forgetful 
service  in  Corinth  and  Athens  and  Rome.    He  had  no  supernatural 
origin  or  endowment,  no  miraculous  knowledge  or  reservoir  of  pow- 
er.    He  had  our  limitations  and  infirmities,  wrestled  with  in- 
numerable problems  and  trials,  but  loved  everybody  and  found 
that  love  never  failed.    He  says:   'Follow  me  as  I  follow  Christ'. 
He  is  not  an  infallible  dictator  or  a  wonder-worker  or  a  demigod, 

but  a  frail  and  suffering  mortal  winning  his  way  by  courcge  and 

e 

patience,  loving  men  in  their  unloviiness,  sacrificing  for  them 

however  suspicious  and  ungretful,  suffering  long  and  yet  never 

grumpy  or  sullen  or  bitter,  always  kind.    Like  the  love  of  Christ 

4 

his  love  never  failed."  "Is  not  this  the  type  of  teacher  -  ap- 
proachable, intimate,  authoritative,  chastened  by  regrets,  dedicat- 
ed to  service,  with  a  passionate  nature  held  in  check  and  convert- 
ing emotion  into  power  -  precisely  the  type  which  the  modern 

1.  Fary  McSkimmon,  Characteristics  of  an  Efficient  Elementary 
School  Principal  -  Address  at  Dept.  of  Superintendence  of  N. 
E.  A.  Washington  D.C.  Feb.  19  26 

2.  T  Cor.  4:  21  3.  II  Cor.  13:  2 
4.  Jefferson,  ibid,  p.  334 
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world  demands  of  its  leaders,  and  to  which  it  is  ready  to  pledge 
1 

its  loyalty?" 

Today  then  the  story  of  Paul's  life  takes  its  place  beside 
the  biographies  of  the  world's  greatest  educators.     His  name  is 
above  every  name  save  that  of  Jesus  the  Master  Teacher.  Present 
day  pedagogy  will  doubtless  do  well  to  test  its  aims  and  many  of 
its  methods  by  his  and  every  earnest  teacher  will  find  inspiration 
in  his  personality  and  strength  for  service  in  the  Christ  he 
preached . 

1,  Pea  body,  ibid,  p.  274 


SUMMARY 


A  study  of  any  phase  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles  must  of  necessity  leave  the  student  with  a. 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  incompleteness .     On  the  ether  hand 
he  gives  one  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  an  inspiration  to  go 
and  do  likewise  to  the  extent  of  one's  ability.     That  this  is  the 
experience  of  many  students  is  attested  by  the  introductions  and 
prefaces  cf  most  authorities  as  well  as  by  the  countless  volumnes 
written  and  being  written  on  his  many-sided  life  and  work.  Our 

study  hat  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  present  tendency  is  back 

1 

to  Paul,  the  mm,  the  love  slave  of  Jesus  Christ  and  both  father 
2 

and  mother  to  his  children  in  Christ. 

We  started  out  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  teacher  Paul  was 
as  judged  by  present  day  standards  and  what  lessons  he  might  have 
to  teach  us.    His  educational  preparation  we  found  to  be  just 
what  was  needed  to  make  him  a  world  teacher.     Sorn  at  Tarsus,  the 
greatest  center  of  Greek  learning  of  the  day  and  a  commercial  cen- 
ter where  the  ends  of  the  earth  met  constantly,  endowed  by  birth 
with  the  citizenship  of  both  Tarsus  and  Rome,  his  boyhood  uncon- 
sciously absorbed  the  liber rd  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Fathered  and  mothered  by  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,   Pharisees  of  the 
Pharisees,  his  home  and  synagogue  gave  him  the  rich  heritage  of 
Jewish  training  and  religion.     In  Jerusalem  his  birth,  his  early 

1.   I  Thess.  2:  11  2.  I  Thess.  2:7 


education  and  devout  nature  made  him  keenly  sensitive  to  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the  temple,  and  holy  city, 
and  doubtless,  as  keenly  s^ssitive  to  the  shams  and  abuses  that 
were  there.    He  was  unusually  fortunate  in  nis  teacner.  Kabban 
liamaliel  was  not  only  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  their 
greatest  masters  of  the  law  but  he  was  liberal  enough  to  see  that 
the  Gentile  world  was  not  all  wrong  and,  what  was  more,  he  had  the 
courage  to  tell  his  students  so.     We  thus  find  the  testimony  of 
his  teacher  8nd  his  experience  pointing  to  that  liberal  attitude 
which  was  so  essential  to  his  later  success. 

The  education  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  completed 
by  that  period  of  contact  with  the  early  Christians  during  which 
fidelity  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  demanded  their  extermination 
and  his  own  conscience  required  that  he  do  his  share.     The  same 
conscience  that  made  him  a  persecutor  asked  of  him  a  righteousness 
that  he  knew  he  did  not  have  and  led  to  those  questions  in  his  own 
mind  that  prepared  him  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
came  to  him  on  the  Damascus  road.    This  experience  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  retirement  in  Arabia  and  a  number  of  years 'practice 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia.    His  call  to  Antioch  found  him  thoroughly 
prepared  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  centuries. 

The  liberal  training  of  Gamaliel  and  his  life  in  a  great 
Greek  University  City  inevitably  made  him  an  independent  thinker. 
His  reported  speeches  and  Epistles  show  him  an  inductive  or  de- 
ductive reasoner  as  conditions  might  require,  while  the  great 
body  of  his  teachings  show  his  independence  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing power  completed  by  a  synthetic  mind  that  combined  the  best 
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thought  and  feeling  of  the  world  in  its  interpretation  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer  of  Men.     In  Paul's  interpretation  of  Christianity 

we  find  him  making  use  of  anything  and  everything  in  the  schools 

men 

of  thought  and  life  of  the  day,  that  would  help^  to  better  under- 
stand what  Christian  living  meant.  He  found  the  language  of  the 
lyisteries  so  expressive  and  used  it  so  freely  th8t  he  has  been 

accused  of  making  Christianity  merely  another  1,'ystery.    Yet  he 

1 

said:  "The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God."  The 
influence  of  his  Rabbinical  training  is  evident  in  his  use  of  the 
allegorical  and  typical  irethod  of  interpretation.     Some  scholars 
are  impressed  with  the  Hellenistic  influence  in  his  teachings, 
others  with  the  Hebrew.     He  seems  to  us,  the  human  product  of 
both,  combining,  as  any  thinking  human  being  would,  whatever  he 

found  to  his  purpose  whether  Greek  or  Jew,  circumcision  or  uncir- 

2 

cumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free,  into  his  story  of 

Christ  who  was  to  him  all  in  all. 

Paul's  aims  as  a  teacher  were  predominantly  spiritual,  yet 
s 

his  ethical  teaching,  are  very  pronounced  and  he  recognized  the 

need  of  mental  and  physical  development  for  the  highest  fulfillment 

of  the  other  two.      His  methods  of  gaining  interest  and  attention 

are  marked  first  of  all  by  simplicity.     He  used  the  language  of 

the  people.     Recent  discoveries  make  it  appear  "that  there  is  in 

reality  no  such  thing  as  'New  Testament  Greek',    "'hat  has  hither- 

1 

to  born  that  appelation  is  nothing  else  than  the  language  of 
common  intercourse  in  use  throughout  the  Roman  iir.pire;     and  the 

1.  I  Cor.  3:  19 

2.  Col.  3:  11 
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distinction  of  the  sacred  writers  ,  is  that  they  first,  and  in- 
deed they  alone,  took  the  spoken  language  of  their  day  and  em- 

1 

ployed  it  for  literary  purooses."  He  was  very  tactful  in  turning 
the  most  umpromising  occasions  into  teaching  opportunities.  His 
use  of  figures  of  speech  from  the  most  familiar  and  everyday  af- 
fairs of  life,  was  most  effective.    He  spoke  with  an  authority 
that  literally  compelled  attention  and  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  men  and  their  needs  drew  them  to  him  by  the  very  intensity 
of  his  appreciation  and  compassion. 

As  a  lecturer  he  knew  how  to  appeal  to  known  interests  and 
use  illustrations  so  simple  and  well  known  from  history  or  daily 
life,  that  he  made  his  message  clear.     His  skill  and  fearlessness 
in  making  the  application  drove  the  lesson  home  and  won  for  him 
friends  or  enemies  but  not  indifference.     Tf  he  taught  by  the 
dialectic  method  his  questions  were  often  leading  questions  but 
they  made  men  think  and  act  one  way  or  the  other.     The  response 
wes  not  always  friendly  but  it-gave  him  the  desired  opportunity 
to  satisfy  the  need  he  had  recognized,  or  to  drive  home  a  telling 
rebuke.    He  made  skilful  use  of  the  problems  he  found  everywhere 
about  him.     He  knew  how  to  get  people  to  see  the  problems  clearly, 
to  gather  and  evaluate  all  related  information  and  sooner  or  la- 
ter reach  a  satisfectory  conclusion.     "One  rarely  finds,"  says 
Kuist,   "a  combination  of  mental,  emotional  and  volitional  quali- 
ties of  such  high  degree  in  a  single  individual.    Yet  Paul  was 

1.  David  Smith,  ibid,  p.  10 
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superior  in  each  of  them I"  With  his  skill  in  problem-solving  he 
combined  an  enthusiastic  joy  rhich  made  him  likewise  a  master  of 
the  appreciation  method  of  teaching.     The  fact  that  we  find  Paul 
so  skilful  in  the  use  of  these  various  methods  does  not  mean  that 
he  used  them  perfectly  or  that  he  always  teugnt  his  lesson  at  tne 
first  attempt,     it  took  him  years  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  lavs  and  ceremonies,   but  it 
would  have  taken  as  many  times  those  years  without  his  skill.  His 
methods  are  most  unexpectedly  similar  to  tnose  of  one  successful 
teacher  of  today,   but  fuller  and  more  complete. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  education  and  methods  of  a 
teacher,   it   is  after  all,  his  character  and  personality  that  tell 
the  story.    Here  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world  find 
Paul  preeminent.    He  was  genuinely  sincere.     It  was  perhaps  not 
easy  for  him  to  be  patient  and  in  details  he  Day  nave  shown  im- 
patience at  times,  but  he  endured  the  nardsnips  ana  disappoint- 
ments of  nis  work  as  oniy  a   patient  man  could.    He  was  firm  as 
a  rock  in  matters  of  principle.     No  one  ever  questions  his  courage 
and  firmness.    He  nad  a  mixture  of  priae  ana  humility  that  gave 
men  confidence  in  him  and  yet  kept  him  always  teachable  and  eager 
to  learn.    He  knew  himself  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Sentiles  through 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.     Evidences  of  his  tact  are  found  in 
his  sermon  to  the  Athenians  and  his  letter  to  Philemon.  The 
Epistles  show  his  growth  in  knowledge  of  tne  trutns  oi  Christianity 
and  in  skill  in  presenting  them.     He  was  a  leader  wherever  he 

1.  Kuist,  ibid,  p.  61 


rent,  as  a  proud  Pharisee,  the  persecutor  of  the  early  church,  or 

as  a  humble  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  shipwreck.     And  these  are 

only  the  beginning  of  the  admirable  qualities  that  men  find  in 

him  "hich  he  possessed  as  he  said  because:   "I  am  crucified  with 

Christ;  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me; 

and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith 

1 

of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 

Tested  by  his  influence  on  his  associates,  his  own  churches, 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  officials,  the  world  of  his 
day  and  ours,  students  are  justified  in  calling  him  a  teacher 
second  only  to  Jesus  Christ.     "If  Paul  was  ready  to  hazard  his 
life  for  Jesus,  others  were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives  for  him. 
A  man  and  his  wife,  Aquila  end  Prisca,  were  among  the  foremost 
of  Paul's  friends.     To  use  Paul's  own  phrase,   'They  laid  down 
their  necks'  for  his  life.     Many  were  willing  to  do  this.  Paul 
aroused  in  men  passionate  devotion  to  him.     '"hen  he  sang  in  pris- 
on, he  did  not  sing  alone.     Silas  was  singing  with  him.     It  was 
not  a  solo  but  a  duet.     He  always  has  fellow-workers,  fellow-sol- 
diers, fellow-prisoners.     We  never  see  him  entirely  alone.  Even 

2 

when  his  fortune  was  at  its  lowest,  Luke  was  still  with  him." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  over  leaders  in 
Corinth  and  the  Galatians  were  confused  by  the  Judaizers,  his 
churches  were  devoted  to  him,  followed  his  teachings  and  rejoiced 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  Christ,    "'e  are  told  that  the  raphes ian 
churches  of  the  second  century  had  practically  forgotten  him. 

1.  Gal.  2:  20 

2.  Jefferson,  ibid,  p.  55 
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They  may  ha-e  forgotten  the  teacher  but  they  did  not  forget  what 
he  taught  them.    An  extreme  party  of  Judaizers  opposed  him  but 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  gave  him  its  blessing  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  both  Peter  and  John  were  strongly  influenced  by  his 
teachings.     3o  much  so  that  many  find  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  John  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  more  Pauline  than  anything  else. 
Pew  Roman  officials  were  won  to  Christianity,  yet  all  were  im- 
pressed by  Paul's  power  and  devotion.    Much  of  the  world  of  his 
day  was  unmoved  by  his  life  end  teachings,  yet  the  Jews  of  Thes- 

salonica  complained  that  "These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside 

1 

down  are  come  hither  also."  Certain  craftsmen  at  Ephesus  felt 
the  effects  of  his  teachings  in  their  business  and  stirred  up 
a  mob  against  him,  and  the  Christians  of  Caesar's  household  sent 
greetings  by  his  hand. 

Augustine,  Luther  and  the  ~esleys  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  his  teachings  during  the  centuries  from  then 
until  now.     The  number  and  variety  of  the  volumnes  recently 
written  about  him,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  influence  on 
the  world  today. 

In  present  day  pedagogy  he  is  a  prophet  calling  for  a  church 
program  of  religious  education  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  moral 
education.    He  is  an  adviser  who  says:  Sense  the  value  of  your 

■ 

work  and  lose  yourself  in  it.  He  is  a  teacher  who  recommends 
the  usual  methods  but  urges  the  use  of  plenty  of  commendation 
and  of  clearly  understood  figurative  language  and  a  sympathetic 

1.  Acts  17:  6 


adaptation  of  lesson  and  self  to  environment.  He  is  a  friend 

whose  personality  ever  calls  to  the  highest  and  best. 

"The  ages  have  produced  a  great  company  of  thinkers  and 

heroes,  of  saints  and  martyrs,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  able 

to  write  his  name  above  the  name  of  Paul.     He  has  never  been 

greater  than  now.    He  is  perennially  interesting,  because  he  is 

so  alive.    His  hot  soul  communicates  its  heat  to  us  across  the 

chilling  waste  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.     His  words,  as 

Luther  said,  have  hands  and  feet.    He  takes  hold  of  us  and  will 

not  let  us  go.     "*hen  he  speaks  to  us,  mysterious  powers  awaken 

in  us.     He  quickens  us,  kindles  us,  arouses  us  to  aspire  and 

dream.     Tfe  have  to  reckon  with  him  as  a  world  force.     Me  is  a 

potent  factor  in  social  evolution.    He  is  one  of  the  determining 

influences  in  our  "estern  Civilization.     The  prints  of  his  fingers 

are  on  our  institutions.     His  ethical  ideals  stand  in  the  market 

place.    His  ideas  are  running  in  our  blood.     He  has  woven  himself 

into  the  fiber  of  our  consciences  and  conduct.     v7e  are  influenced 
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would  today  be  different  had  Saul  of  Tarsus  never  lived." 
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